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BARKER FAIRLEY 
BY HUMPHREY MILNES 


BARKER FarrRLEY was born at Barnsley, Yorkshire, seventy years ago this 
May. He set out early and surely for an academic career, taking First Class 
Honours and an M.A. in Modern Languages at Leeds and proceeding 
directly to Jena for his doctorate. Besides carrying on his own studies at 
Jena from 1907 to 1910, he acted as Lektor in the English Department there 
under Wolfgang Keller and Levin L. Schiicking. This marked the beginning 
of a career of University teaching that has gone on for an unbroken stretch of 
fifty years. He is a vigorous and inspiring teacher — the kind that can com- 
municate both enthusiasm and the fruits of scholarship to his students. 

The step after the Lektorat came about casually. A young Canadian pass- 
ing through Jena told Fairley that he was on his way to take a position at the 
newly founded University of Alberta. Would Fairley like to come along 
and teach German there: He would and did. There in the Canadian West 
he met Margaret Keeling, also from Yorkshire, and married her. After five 
years of work at the young University he was invited to join the German 
Department at Toronto by Robert Falconer, President of the University of 
Toronto. 

In the next few years he played an essentially yeasty role in the literary 
and artistic ferment that was starting to bubble up in Toronto. He wrote 
for a number of journals and helped to found and edit The Rebel and its 
successor, The Canadian Forum, the most influential journal of opinion, 
literary and cultural, that Canada had yet seen. English letters and Canadian 
art were his favourite topics. The writing he did then on Shaw, Conrad, 
Masefield, Hardy, Edward Thomas, Housman and others may be looked on 
as the apprenticeship that produced the master of the craft. At the same time, 
because he saw and could express their importance, he became the spokesman 
for the painters known as “The Group of Seven’, the first real movement (in 
any sense of the word) in Canadian art. Now there were usually six or eight 
members of this group, but the best photo of them, appearing as the frontis- 
piece to Thorold MacDonald’s book, The Group of Seven, in the Canadian 
Art Series, comes out to the right number with Fairley, shaggy-maned and 
pipe-smoking, firmly planted in the centre of the group. It was with these 
men that he experienced the impact, physical and emotional, of their chief 
subject: the Canadian North. 

By the mid ‘twenties he had ripened as critic and writer to the point where 
the real harvest could begin. In six weeks he wrote his book on Charles M. 
Doughty (Cape, 1927), which was hailed by Edward Garnett. It was be- 
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cause he was downright angered by Robertson's presentation of Goethe that 
he wrote his next book, Goethe as Revealed in his Poetry (Dent, 1932). There 
was a joy ful critical response and official recognition came immediately, with 
his appointment as Henry Simon Professor of German at Manchester. After 
a four-year tenure, w hich left its mark on University life in England, he 
acce pted the call back to Toronto to head the Department he had w vethod i in 
for seventeen years. 

He too had gained in England, and on his return to Canada he set vigor- 
ously to work to improve academic life in Toronto. He did it, too. He was 
instrumental in establishing outlets and sounding-boards for creative 

scholarship, such as the University College Public Lecture Series and the 
tradition of the Colloquium in the Humanities. Fairley was one of the 
founders of the Association of the Teaching Staff, which has grown to be an 
important and influential organization. “Beyond the initiating impulse, 
the strongest support he gave these various activities was the consistent 
excellence of the example he set. 

The 1932 book on Goethe had not settled, but rather opened the account, 
and the problem of secing Goethe whole continued to exercise Fairley for 
fifteen years. The concrete result was the gradual maturing of A Study of 
Goethe (Clarendon Press, 1947). Other fruits of this labour are the editions he 
prepared of Goethe’s letters and poems — two volumes of letters (Blackwell, 
1949 and 1955) and one of poems (Heinemann, 1954). The reception of the 
Study of Goethe confirmed his position in his chosen field and honours fol- 
lowed. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of Canada in 1947. For 
the spring term of 1949 he was invited to lecture in the Graduate School at 
Columbia University, and that summer he gave two papers at the Aspen 
celebration of Goethe’s bicentenary. For the fall of 1949 he was invited to 
give the Mary Flexner Lectures at Bryn Mawr. He wrote the six papers, but 
was prevented from delivering them by a freak of the atmosphere of Senator 
McCarthy’s temporary ascendancy: the United States Department of 
Justice informed Barker Fairley that he had been permanently excluded from 
entering the country that had just shown itself bent on honouring him. No 
reasons were stated, of course. The United States has since come around to a 
less frantic frame of mind, but no official has yet apologized to Fairley. The 
ban still stands. The lectures themselves, with a prefatory statement of the 
circumstances of their origin, were printed by the Clarendon Press in 1953 
under the title Goethe's Faust: Six Essays. 

At its Spring Convocation, 1950, Leeds University honoured Fairley as a 
distinguished son with a Doctorate of Letters, honoris causa. At the same 
Convocation Dwight D. Eisenhower, now President of the United States, 
was similarly honoured, in absentia. 

During the summer of 1950 Fairley travelled around the United Kingdom, 
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Ireland and Germany, renewing old acquaintances, and lecturing on Heine 
and Raabe. These two figures were not passing fancies with him. He spent 
his time on the boat trip over and back translating Raabe’s Stopfkuchen, 
convinced that this novel both for its humanity and for its creatively modern 
technique, deserved a place in the world of English letters. The interest in 
—" culminated in his Heinrich Heine: an Interpretation (Clarendon Press, 
1954), and a fresh interpretation of Raabe is in gestation. 

But since early 1956 Fairley has turned the focus of his concentration from 
the pen to the brush he had left idle for several years. He has thrown himself 
vigorously into painting, greatly encouraged by the reactions to a one-man 
show he held this spring. Like his writing, his painting is essentially 
critical: he sees weakness in the practice around him and presents a corrective 
by sheer example. In his portraits (he is a painter of people) he works with 
strong line and controlled colour, aiming to present inner character with 
cnnnenaeaned humane, emotional power, but still consciously within the 
limits of the flat surface of the canvas. He succeeds in freeing himself com- 
pletely from current fads, as well as from academic reproduction of the 
colours or modelling of the subject, with the result that some leading artists 
feel that his contribution to painting is unique and timely. 

His work has had effect. Although Barker Fairley is the least polemically 
inclined of scholars, he has always chosen big jobs where making room for 
his view has inevitably involved shifting a consensus so firmly established 
one might call it frozen. Such is his vigour and critical acumen (it takes both) 
that he has usually succeeded. It is too early to assess the impact of his own 
painting but the signs are favourable. In his days as critic and spokesman for 
the Group of Seven he was one of the chief factors in changing the artistic 
mind of the Canadian public (galleries and all) from hostility to enthusiasm 
for the new painting. In the case of Doughty the thaw is slow, but Fairley’s 
work must have contributed to the present-day deglaciation, the progress of 
which can now be seen with the naked eye — witness Auden’s inclusion of 
selections from The Dawn in Britain in his anthology. The future will pick 
up Heine and Raabe from Fairley’s hands, not from the point where he 
found them. And his most monumental achievement was to cut through 
the vested. interests of 150 odd years of tangled Goethe scholarship. The 
Deutsche Rundschau sums up his achievement in terms it would be hard to 
match: 


Wenn Professor (Giinther] Miiller Fairley mit Gundolf vergleicht, so ist das 
nicht iibertrieben. Der englische Forscher enthalt sich jeder verwirrenden 
Spekulation und wahrt so einen ehrfiirchtig-sachlichen Abstand zum Dichter. 
Fast will es scheinen, als ob erst dieser Englander kommen musste, um uns 
Deutschen zu sagen, worin denn Goethes Wesen bestcht. Mit psychologischer 
Strenge, die nicht zerfasern, sondern verstehen will, die grosse Bogen iiber 
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Goethes Leben spannt und zur Einheit verdichtet, wahlt Fairley seine Tat- 
sachen aus. Sie sind, in ihrer heiligen Niichternheit, dennoch nicht nur 
aneinander gereiht, sondern sinnvoll auf die Symbolkraft Goethes bezogen. 


Admirers and well-wishers near and far look forward to treasures yet to 
come from Barker Fairley’s vigorous hand and penetrating mind. 
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TAG- UND JAHRESHEFTE: 
A NEW TYPE OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


BY HERMANN BOESCHENSTEIN 


Tue first indications that Goethe was writing Annalen — Tag- und Jahreshefte 
he called them later — appear in 1817. ‘Die Jahre 1805, 1806 und 1807 
schematisirt’, we read in the Tagebiicher under date of August 25th. The 
project was to engage Goethe until the first quarter of 1826. It is worth 
remembering that the years from 1817 to 1826 are also those of Goethe's 
prolonged occupation with the Wanderjahre. If in that period problems of 
literary biography required intensive consideration, questions of autobio- 
graphy demanded no less attention. Work on the Italienische Reise was 
resumed in 1820, and a third of Part IV of Dichtung und Wahrheit was written 
in 1821. In the same year Goethe began working on the Kampagne in 
Frankreich, which was planned in 1820, as was the Belagerung von Mainz. 
Looking into the decade before 1817 we notice the same preponderance of 
biography and autobiography, what with the completion of the first three 
parts of Dichtung und Wahrheit and large sections of the Italienische Reise, and 
the publication of Philipp Hackert’s biography in 1811. That the latter 
proved to be a most vexing task which extracted more effort from Goethe 
‘als ein eigenes aus mir selbst entsprungenes Werk’ (Annalen 1807) one can 
readily believe, since the work presents a considerable challenge to custom- 
ary biography. Goethe re-read it in 1820. Could this have been because he 
wanted to strengthen his hand for another experiment, this time on a new 
type of autobiography? For this is what the Annalen might well be con- 
sidered to represent. 

So much is obvious: Tag- und Jahreshefte originated in clése proximity to 
other biographical and autobiographical writings. The work came as a 
sequel to some of them and in juxtaposition to others. The relationship to 
Dichtung und Wahrheit is particularly perplexing, at least for those who 
regard the Annalen as a complement — and an unsatisfatory one at that — 
to Dichtung und Wahrheit; they have to face the fact that the continuation was 
started before the thread it was to pick up had been dropped. 

All this does not, of course, preclude the possibility that the Annalen con- 
stituted a sketchy performance, haphazardly collected from documents and 
hastily stitched together. The thought, however, that Goethe should have 
discarded all artistic ambition and denied this work the benefit of his wide 
experience with autobiography is hard to reconcile with the care he was 
wont to bestow on his writings on most other occasions. Before resigning 
ourselves to the view that the Tag- und Jahreshefte belong to the genus of 
literary patch-work quilting we should explore the hypothesis that they 
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present a novel form of autobiographical structure — boldly conceived, 
though perhaps not consistently carried out. 

There are some reasons for the assumption that the Annalen were written 
with more deliberation than most commentators are willing to concede. 
The Artemis edition reiterates the old complaint that the Annalen are a report 
only — ‘Sie sind Bericht, trockener Bericht, nichts weiter’ (vol. II, p. 1027). 
First of all we must not forget Goethe's interest in biographies and auto- 
biographies — always strong but never more pronounced than at the time he 
was vigorously pushing forward with the Annalen. The number of such 
works he read in 1819 and 1820 is unusually large. His interest ranged from 
antiquity to his own days, from Plutarch to Salomon Landolt and Zelter. 
Some of these he no doubt consulted for more specific reasons than those 
prompted by the Annalen — the value, for instance, of Dumouriez’s La Vie 
de lui-méme for the Kampagne needs no elaboration — others were more 
directly helpful in illuminating the whole of the period he was about to 
chronicle. All of these works must have stimulated general reflections on 
autobiographical problems. That Goethe was interested not only in the 
material itself, but also in making it subservient to his artistic and philosophical 
propensities is neatly evinced by an entry in the Tagebiicher on January 29th, 
1819: ‘Biographische Betrachtungen, theils im Ganzen, besonders aber iiber 
das Jahr 1808.’ 

Moreover, work on the Annalen proceeded with all the benefits of thought- 
ful planning, discussion with friends and repeated revision. To realize fully 
the care that he devoted to the Amnalen (‘Chronik’ is the designation he prefers 
at this time) we have to study the Tagebiicher from 1823 to 1826. If, as Ernst 
Beutler assumes, Goethe had prepared sketches for all the years of his life, 
by the end of 1819, the time spent on the Annalen from 1823 until the middle 
of 1826 is impressive. Merely adding to the material cannot possibly account 
for all this time — Goethe must have been recasting it incessantly. For in- 
stance, what is one to think of an entry in the Tagebiicher of 1823: ‘Frith an 
der Lebenschronik von 1799 gearbeitet.’ This is one of the shortest sections, 
not much more than two pages, yet clearly not too insignificant to merit 
reconsideration. The same is true of other short accounts. 

Goethe's own comments in the Entstehung der biographischen Annalen offer 
some encouragement to our thesis. He says here, among other things, that 
in 1819 he started compiling a brief biographical digest out of which he 
then extracted a list of all items pertaining to his literary career, for inclusion 
in volume XX of the second Cotta edition. 

This is not quite correct. The Summarische Jahresfolge Goethescher Schriften 
first appeared in Cotta’s Morgenblatt fiir gebildete Sténde, April 26th, 1816, 
and it is commonly assumed that this bibliography provided the germinal 
impulse for the Annalen. If in Goethe’s recollection the bibliography was 
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distilled out of what he called a brief “Entwurf meiner Lebensereignisse’, we 
can be certain that such an outline must have been no more than an abstract 
of his literary life, and nothing could have been easier than to lift a list of his 
works out of it. When in the Entstehung der biographischen Annalen Goethe 
goes on to say that he felt tempted to elaborate on this brief biographical 
sketch, we can take it for granted that he did so in the same manner, that is 
by carrying out a survey of the history of various other enduring interests 
of his, just as he had surveyed his life as a writer. What came into being was 
a collection of lives — the history of his work in botany, in anatomy, in 
meteorology and so forth —a number of intertwined skeins, at this early 
stage held together by nothing more than the fact that all these lives were 
lived by one and the same person. He could have singled out the diverse 
strands and treated them individually, as he had done in the Geschichte 
meines botanischen Studiums and elsewhere, and as he was evidently con- 
templating for his experience with the theatre — the rumour that Goethe was 
working on a ‘Theatergeschichte’ turns up in letters and conversations. Yet 
he decided to weave these pursuits, art, science and stagecraft, into the record 
of the more personal aspects of his existence. The autobiographical bias 
proved strong enough to impose a sort of unity on all these activities 
radiating from Goethe. Tag- und Jahreshefte thus began to shape into a com- 
bination of “Werk- und Lebensgeschichte’. 

The stress lies, however, on the “Werkgeschichte’. For some reason, which 
may be found in Goethe’s growing impatience with mere opinions and 
sentiments, and in a corresponding shift of his attention to objective, fruitful 
endeavours, he envisaged his life in terms of detailed and well-defined 
activities, preferably those extending over long periods. Such criteria as 
tangible results, the promise of useful cultural integration and practical 
application seem to have guided his choice of material. A glance at what he 
passes over in silence confirms the impression that it was specifically concrete 
achievement that he wanted to highlight in this autobiography. The 
Annalen all but suppress information about Goethe’s philosophical studies, 
notwithstanding his avid reading of such works. To judge from the Annalen 
one would never surmise that he had discussed topics of statecraft and 
politics with Count Reinhard, Fiirst Metternich, Freiherr vom Stein and 
others. Diaries and letters bear witness to his interest in linguistics, grammar, 
etymology and proverbs. But these subjects, so conducive to scintillating 
conversation, did not lend themselves to organization into the kind of 
cumulative account he had in mind, and if they enriched Goethe’s life and 
work in indirect ways, the Annalen were not the place to transform such 
interests back into their original volatile state of aggregation. 

The workaday character of the Annalen is there for all to see. Disagree- 
ment, however, prevails as to whether they contain enough living tissue. 
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Goethe is partly to blame for this. In the final paragraph of Entstehung der 
biographischen Annalen he speaks of an unfinished autobiography and uses a 
word one might wish he had avoided: ‘skelettartig’. To quote the whole 
passage: “Es soll also vorerst meine anhaltende Arbeit sein, eine solche 
Bemiihung insofern sie begonnen ist fortzusetzen, insofern ich sie skelett- 
artig finde mit Fleisch und Gewand zu bekleiden und so weit zu ftihren, 
dass man sie nicht bloss sich zu unterrichten, sondern auch sich zu vergniigen 
lesen mége.’ This was written in 1823. In the opinion of many Goethe has 
failed to live up to his sartorial promise. The truth is, as we have said, that he 
devoted a great deal of attention to the Annalen from 1823 to 1826. He could 
have continued adding and revising, but chose not to do so. We take this to 
indicate that he regarded the work as sufficiently clear in its intention, a good 
enough specimen of “Werk- und Lebensgeschichte’, a model for the com- 
position of biography and even more so for the conduct of life. The Annalen 
deserve better than to be measured against a dubious metaphor, only to be 
found lacking in entertainment value. This autobiography can stand on its 
own merits. It certainly does not need more garments, to say nothing of 
more padding. No one doubts that Goethe possessed stores of never used 
personal and anecdotal reminiscences to inflate the Annalen, had he wanted to 
do so. He did not, and we can only approve his decision. Nobody will, of 
course, remain impervious to the charm and chuckle of the record, in 1805, 
of Goethe's journey, with his son August and Professor Wolf, to the old 
mountebank Beireis at Helmstedt. The sequel, however, the rather embarras- 
sing scene at the castle of mad Hagen where both host and guest succeed in 
leaving a bad taste in our mouth, does not prompt a da capo. The two 
adventures — they qualify for the title only in Goethe's terminology — he 
relates for 1807, when August came to see him at Karlsbad, are all too 
reminiscent of a flat joke or a pointless story. More of that, and we would 
have to raise our eyebrows and wonder about Goethe's sense of humour or 
his notion of what may claim our human interest. 

While the Annalen could have done with some loosening up, now and 
then, it was more important to preserve its novel autobiographical character. 
This character seems to point to nothing less than a modern type of auto- 
biography suited to the nascent age of practical concerns and aimed at view- 
ing life essentially as a function of coherent activity and work. 

One is apt to forget that, though the Tag- und Jahreshefte run out in 1822, 
they do not begin at some arbitrary point but take their start ab origine, in 
1749. One has but to read the first dozen lines — von 1749 bis 1764 — to 
capture the invigorating spirit of the Annalen, here perhaps achieved with 
more force than Goethe was able to maintain. The leit-motiv of Tag- und 
Jahreshefte rings out distinctly: Arbeit, qualified but not muted by the adverb 
kindlich — ‘mancherlei Eindriicke kindlich bearbeitet’. 
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Work towards some practical aim — practical in the more refined sense — 
informs the Annalen from beginning to end, sometimes with a bareness of 
style that borders on enumeration. Take the year 1812. First come the con- 
tacts Goethe had with the stage, and then a survey of his own creative work 
and his studies in art and science. It is almost with a feeling of relief that we 
hear, in mid-course, of a change in direction, from outside to inside, to 
Giordano Bruno's writings. But alas, we are soon told that this excursion 
ended in an impasse which forced Goethe to redouble his efforts to resume 
more fruitful immediate relations with objective nature. And so we go 
back to geology, to museums and new scientific instruments, and a final 
paragraph draws its material from the sulphur springs at Berka. This is the 
pattern underlying many of the sections, or the skeleton, if you prefer. It is a 
rare year indeed, after 1794, that is not traced over the blue-print of just such 
activities as we have mentioned, with new ones added as a result of Goethe’s 
ever alert intellectual curiosity. 

In the period after Goethe’s return from Italy, and as long as he used to go 
to Bohemia for his vacation, the design becomes both varied and fixed by 
the two poles around which the bulk of the material is made to revolve: 
Jena, which was beginning to overshadow Weimar in its significance for 
Goethe, and Karlsbad (or Teplitz and Eger), to which he retreated almost 
every year. Tempted as one is to say that he seems to turn up in Bohemia 
with the same gravely serious face with which he left Jena, or that he steps out 
of his laboratory there only to indulge in field-work here, Karlsbad was 
instrumental in determining the specific character of the Annalen. The 
thought of the fountain, and of the life swirling around it, must have made 
him reflect on the personal ingredients he could allow his autobiography 
without weakening its basic conception. The way Goethe worked on the 
Annalen from 1823 to 1826, touching here, retouching there, without regard 
to chronological order, indicates that he was able to rely on a unifying over- 
all conception of them. Before arriving at this he had to form a mental 
picture of his life as a whole, and it is our contention that Bohemia loomed 
large in this formative process and helped him to draw the line of auto- 
biographical circumference. Karlsbad must at any rate have taught him to 
separate the sheep from the goats, as far as inclusion in the Annalen is con- 
cerned. 

Of the scores of men and women he met in the Bohemian spas many are 
mentioned for no cogent reason; there is no harm in their being given this 
honour, but if they had been left out we would never miss them. A few — 
Count von Auersperg for instance — might have been included with greater 

justification. But no one is interested in debating this social roster, though 
everybody wonders why neither Goethe’s wife nor Beethoven rates even a 
casual mention, in connection with Karlsbad or in any other context. The 
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problem affects the whole length of the Annalen, and Karlsbad merely served 
to accentuate It. 

It is basically for identical reasons that Goethe maintains silence about 
Christiane and Beethoven. There was method in both instances, the method 
of an autobiography sui generis. For once Christiane is in good company, 
that of Frau von Stein, Minchen Herzlieb and Silvie Ziegesar, if we over- 
look a noncommittal family-portrait of the Ziegesars. Beethoven’s fate 
is shared by Kleist, Grillparzer and Jean Paul. Intent as Goethe was on making 
the Annalen the history of his several interests, of work zealously undertaken 
and of the furthering of relevant practical aims, he proved unbending in his 
resolution to exclude all truly intimate experiences that would only : stir up 
emotions — perhaps we should say in this context, unproductive emotions — 
without helping him to find rare specimens of bones and stones or set up a 
piece of optic al apparatus. Yet firm as he was in his resolve to keep fruitless 
subjectivity and brooding introspection at arm’s length, in practice he had to 
feel his way through the Annalen. A few rules he followed are hinted at. In 
1807 he notes with satisfaction ‘dass die friihere Denkweise die mich gliick- 
lich gemacht, auch in verwandten Gemiitern sich entwickle’. Needless to 
say, such intellectual kinship entitled the bearer to admittance to the Tag- 
und Jahreshefte. On the other hand, his opponents in art and science are by no 
means all passed over in silence, especially not in cases where Goethe emerged 
— or believed he emerged — triumphantly from the polemic. 

Of all the omissions that of Jean Paul is the most puzzling and also the 
most revealing. In the Annalen Goethe takes no notice whatsoever of Jean 
Paul's personal or literary existence. That he was aware of both in the days 
when he was deeply involved in the Annalen we can take for granted. But 
he seems to have forgotten that he once had written to Knebel in glowing 
terms of excerpts from Levana: “Eine unglaubliche Reife ist daran zu be- 
wundern. Hier erscheinen seine kiihnsten Tugenden, ohne die mindeste 
Ausartung.’ The Tagebiicher for 1818 make a cryptic reference: “Geologie, 
Botanik, Jean Paul etc.’ In 1823, the Annalen year par excellence, Jean Paul 
figures briefly in a conversation with Eckermann, again without benefit for 
the autobiography. We are left to ponder over the fact that the greatest 
contemporary poet, aside from Schiller, was given the cold shoulder; and 
deciding between the alternatives, whether Gocthe recognized the greatness 
of Jean Paul but found it incompatible with his own way of writing, or 
whether he dismissed him as simply an untractable phenomenon, would be 
pure guesswork. 

Perhaps the general character of literary discussion in the Annalen will help 
to solve the enigma. Such discussion is, as one might anticipate, heavily 
tinged by Gocthe’s tendency to see life as an effervescence of activities. He 


is more likely to dwell on the circumstances surrounding the creation or the 
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reception of a work of art than on its intrinsic meaning. We see as much of 
the workshop as of the finished product. The long and arduous process of 
gathering together the various segments of the Wanderjalire lent itself well 
to this treatment. By the same token literary projects he had in mind but 
never finished receive generous comment. Goethe scholars have > long valued 
the Annalen for the light they throw on Die Natiirliche Tochter; it is less well 
known that in the faint outline of a Tell epic, which he was considering even 
after Schiller’s death, Goethe has tucked away some pertinent observations 
on the nature of epic poetry. Searching analyses of completed works, his 
own or those of others, are few and far between. In 1806 the Nibelungenlied 
be "gan to interest him, but whatever it may have meant to his artistic con- 
science, discussion of it resolves into a sort of small-scale sociology of litera- 
ture. He tells us how he used to read passages to a group of ladies and how, 
in order to be able to satisfy their curiosity, he compiled a list of the epic 
personnel, composed short essays on Nibelungen geology and history, and 
drew a map of its geography. 

Goethe's jejune pronouncements on the conditions of contemporary 
German Letters show that he made good use of the prerogativ e he arrogated 
to himself: “Von der deutschen Literatur durft’ ich wenig Kenntnis nehmen, 
meist nur was sich unmittelbar auf mich bezog’ (Annalen 1821). There was, 
however, one institution where he could not avoid this “Bezug’, the stage. 
But again he knew how to elude the trap; he was willing to digress on Werner 
but would not mention the name of Kleist, though he does allude to a per- 
formance of Der zerbrochene Krug. His unwillingness to be drawn out 
further is all the more regrettable since the Tagebiicher, on July 13th and 15th, 
1807, attest to a deep probing into the Amphitryon theme. 

The relegation of Kleist to such a marginal place in the Annalen does not, 
of course, elucidate the case of Jean Paul. For the latter we have to content 
ourselves with the manifest impatience which the Annalen betray for 
problematical literature, or even for the personal problems involved in the 
origin of non-problematical writings. 

The dominant criterion applied to literature is as we have said that of 
moral, ethical significance. In 1820 Goethe records his horror on reading or 
re-reading Blumauer’s Aeneis and wonders ‘wie eine so grenzenlose Niichtern- 
heit und Plattheit doch auch einmal dem Tag hatte willkommen und gemiss 
sein k6nnen’. The wording implies that things have changed for the better 
and may insinuate that Goethe can take credit for this. Had he not en- 
deavoured to make art a medium of ‘Bildung’? ‘Was hilft es die Sinnlichkeit 
zu zihmen’, we read in the Annalen of 1805, ‘den Verstand zu bilden, der 
Vernunft ihre Herrschaft zu sichern, die Einbildungskraft lauert als der 
michtigste Feind, sie hat von Natur einen unwiderstehlichen Trieb zum 
Absurden ...’ The militantly practical overtones in such and other passages 
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are gradually raised to distinct resonance, until the confluence of aesthetic 
and scientific aims can be heard. Part of the unity the Annalen possess as an 
autobiography stems from Goethe's ability to make all honest striving sub- 
servient to a progressively advancing civilizing process. 

Entries in the Annalen for 1794 remind us that this companionship be- 
tween poet and scientist required time to develop and owed much to the 
influence of Schiller’s way of thinking. Nor did this unity of interests entail 
an equally happy and uniform rapport with the outside world. As a scientist 
Gocthe felt in tune with his age and elated over the support he received from 
numerous contemporaries ‘die auf dem Wege sich und andere zu bilden un- 
auf haltsam fortschreiten’ (Annalen 1817). As a poet he did not fare so well. 
It is true that in Dichtung und Wahrheit he could plunge himself — student and 
poet and all — into the tidal wave of a rising middle class, yet in the Tag- 
und Jahreshefte for 1794 he depicted himself as striving against “eine aristo- 
kratische Anarchie’, against small groups c™ = “alists_all jealously 
guarding their idiosyncracies. To be sure, in 1821 Goctne spoke gleefully 
of a changing trend in Homer scholarsk?, Vaforced by a younger generation 
that tried to work its way ‘aus dem Unglauben zum Glauben, aus dem 
Sondern zum Vereinen, aus der Kritik zum Genuss’, but these hopeful 
symptoms come too late to alter the fact that Goethe presents himself in the 
Annalen as a lonely literary figure, except for the years of his friendship with 
Schiller. 

There is more than this historical backdrop to mark Tag- und Jahreshefte as 
the work of one man instead of the two or more suggested on occasion by 
the diverse fields of interest chronicled in separate accounts. Some com- 
mentators have rejoiced at the temperamental swelling in Goethe's veins, 
whenever the German reading public is referred to, and at the short shrift he 
gives political and military events; here his attitude is that of a tireless worker 
who knows of better things for men to do. But helpful as such factors are in 
welding the parts of the Annalen into a whole, the ultimate unity is provided 
by an all-pervading spirit of confidence in God, nature and man. Goethe 
may have overstated the case when he claimed in the Annalen of 1819 ‘dass 
niemand mehr an sich selbst zweifle, und sich die Zeit gar nicht nehme an 
Gott zu zweifeln’ but the statement fits the portrait he paints of himself in the 
Annalen, The proper use of reason, imagination and sympathy will vindicate 
the questionable shape of man and the power that forced him into being. 
‘Lebensheiter’ is the word with which Tag- und Jahreshefte characterize 
themselves. 
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GOTTFRIED KELLER: SOME ECHOES 
BY LEONARD FORSTER 


I 


THE extent to which poets build on the foundations laid by their predecessors, 
and even use some of the same stones, is one of the most delicate problems 
which the literary historian nowadays is called upon to solve. If he overstates 
his case he is accused of pedantry, of ‘chasing influences’, and of being blind 
to the uniqueness of the creative process. If he understates it, he is told that 
he has no appreciation of the function of tradition in poetry. He has to move 
warily, and he often finds it safer to consider the work of young poets, where 
it is simpler to work out the proportion of practice in the craft on the one 
hand and artistic self-discovery on the other. 

It was a young poet, not yc. twenty-seven, who took the stanza of 
Goethe’s An den Mond and, by the'siimple device of giving the second and 
fourth lines feminine rhymes instead of masculine, changed it into a different 
instrument; on this instrument he played a melody of joyous acceptance of 
that Nature whose mood the young Goethe hoped would soothe his own 
distress. It was not the moon, but the earth by night as a star among stars that 
the young Gottfried Keller addressed in Unter Sternen, but something of 
Goethe's phrasing still remained: 


Strahlende Unsterblichkeit 
Wandelt durch die Liifte 


with the Goethean use of “wandelt’ at the same place in the line, is perhaps 
mere chance. Yet the last verse but one falls back into Gocthe’s stanza; the 
rhymes are masculine, and if one catches sight of it quoted by itself amid a 
page of prose, the first impulse is to think that Goethe wrote: 


Hohe Lust! im dunklen Tal, 
Selber ungesehn, 

Durch den majestat’schen Saal 
Ahnend mitzugehn! 


so strong is the association of the rhythm (despite the un-Goethean word 
‘majestatisch’) until one realizes that Keller is using Goethe's stanza to 
express a state to which Goethe in his poem aspired but did not attain. But 
there is more than this. The rhymes (earthly) Tal and (heavenly) Saal have 
been used before, and the phrase ‘majestat’scher Saal’ itself for the vault of 
the sky in the context of the poem calls to mind Paul Gerhardt (and Matthias 
Claudius): 
177 
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Die goldnen Sternlein prangen 
Am blauen Himmoelssaal. 


The ‘strahlende Unsterblichkeit’ is a distant echo, and at the same time a 
concentrated expression, of Gerhardt’s immortality as a star among the stars 
in the next lines of the same verse of Nun ruhen alle Walder: 


Also werd ich auch stehen, 
Wenn mich wird heissen gehen 
Mein Gott aus diesem Jammertal. 


But just as Keller uses Goethe's stanza to go beyond what Goethe said, so he 
uses Gerhardt’s words to express a pantheism which is very different from 
what Gerhardt had to say: Keller's ‘dunkles Tal’ is not a ‘Jammertal’ but a 
place of ‘hohe Lust’. We shall see him using this device again, consciously 
or — more probably — unconsciously, to give depth and contrast to his 
poetry. . 

The light in Goethe’s poem is dim and misty — ‘Nebelglanz’; Keller’s is 
filled with that imagery of light and darkness which was always so important 
to him and which runs right through his supreme masterpiece, the Sinnge- 
dicht. In Unter Sternen it is the eye (Goethe's poem, concerned with an inner 
world of emotion, does not even mention it) which is the organ of joyous 
acceptance: 


Dass mein Aug, der Sonne fern, 
Sternenwiarts sich hebe! 


The danger that the eyes may be darkened is what sends the hero of: the 
Sinngedicht out on his quest. And over thirty years after the publication of 
Unter Sternen and two years before the Sinngedicht appeared, it is the closing 
eyes that are taken to symbolize the peaceful extinction which the poet feels 
to be awaiting him, and through the eyes that the last enjoyment of the 
‘goldner Uberfluss der Welt’ is to be apprehended. ‘thr gliicklichen Augen’ 
... here is Goethe — an ‘Augenmensch’ like Keller — again. 

Keller’s Abendlied came to him complete and without effort, as he told 
Storm, and Boeschenstein® has shown us the depths from which it came. 
Here too Keller is using language that had been used before, and in this poem 
of evening and death it is significant that it is religious language, harking back 
to Paul Gerhardt again, to that incomparable Abendlied which is an inalien- 
able part of the background of anyone of German speech brought up in a 
protestant tradition. 


Mein Augen stehn verdrossen, 
Im Nu sind sie geschlossen, 


Wo bleibt dann Leib und Seel: 
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This is the theme of the first two stanzas of Keller's poem. Moreover both 
the apostrophe to the eyes and the assurance of their transitoriness — ‘Einmal 
werdet ihr verdunkelt sein’— are in the seventeenth-century tradition. 
Gerhardt had written: 


Der Leib eilt nun zur Ruhe, 
Legt ab das Kleid und Schuhe, 
Das Bild der Sterblichkeit, 


Die zich ich aus, 


but what the Christian poet says of the body Keller transfers to the soul; the 
stereotyped ‘matte Glieder’ of so many hymns, including Gerhardt’s — 


Nun geht, ihr matten Glieder, 

Geht hin und legt euch nieder, — 
are replaced by “die miiden Lider’, the eyelids, with their reference back to 
the eye as the window of the soul. It is the soul, not the body (as distinct 
from the soul), which prepares itself for rest: 


Fallen einst die miiden Lider zu, 
Lischt ihr aus, dann hat die Seele Ruh; 
Tastend streift sie ab die Wanderschuh — 


there is no haste, as in Gerhardt’s emblematic image, but the groping of a 
weary human being taking off actual heavy boots in real darkness; and in 
‘Wanderschuh’ we may perhaps see a distant echo of another song, in which 
the ‘topos’ of life as a pilgrimage is familiar to every Swiss, the Beresinalied: 
Unser Leben gleicht der Reise 
Eines Wanderers in der Nacht. 
Gerhardt’s ‘Bettlein in der Erd’ becomes a ‘finstere Truh’. Despite the seren- 
ity of the whole poem this phrase has something gruesome and final about it 
in comparison with the cosy and familiar “Bettlein’, on which the believing 
Christian Gerhardt only lies in order to rise from it again to a new life. Iam 
sure there is no reference here to a Swiss wall-bed:® the contrast with Ger- 
hardt’s word makes this plain. 


II 


In the third stanza we enter a different field of association. The fading 
light of life seems to have become associated with the concept ‘Augenstern’, 
and when the lids are closed the soul still inwardly perceives two points 
of light, one for each eye, “wie zwei Sternlein innerlich zu sehn’, until they 
too fade away. This is a curious conception — Keller elsewhere calls a 
similar notion of separate images for each eye ‘optischer Unsinn’* — and it is 
perhaps worth pointing out that it has a distant parallel in English literature. 
Shelley in Alastor makes the Poet, soon to die, aware of the ‘Two starry 
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eyes, hung in the gloom of thought’ (line 490), the eyes of the Spirit of 
Solitude, which seem to beckon him. And at the very last, when the Poet's 
life ebbs away with the sinking of a ‘Gestirn’ — ‘the vast meteor’, the moon, 


the Poet’s blood 
That ever beat in mystic sympathy 
With Nature’s ebb and flow, grew feebler still: 
And when two lessening points of light alone 
Gleamed through the darkness, the alternate gasp 
Of his faint respiration scarce did stir 
The stagnate night, till the minutest ray 
Was quenched, the pulse still lingered in his heart. 
It paused — it fluttered. 
(lines 651ff) 
“Wie von eines Falters Fliigelwehn.’ In Shelley’s account of the Poet's death 
there are two parallel series of events, one internal, and one external, which 
are presented as linked: the sinking moon, of which at last only two points 
of light are visible (the points of the two horns), and the slowing of the 
Poet's blood until the pulse pauses, flutters and ceases. In Keller's poem it is 
one process, an inward one; the ‘Fiinklein’ are ‘innerlich zu sehn’ and they 
are the ebbing life which finally goes out ‘wie von eines Falters Fliigelwehn’. 
Moreover, the ‘points of light’ in Shelley are not the same as the “two starry 
eyes, hung in the gloom of thought’, though the two images are certainly 


linked. 


III 


The differences between the two poems are obvious, but there are sufhi- 
cient points of similarity to make one wonder whether Keller could have 
known Alastor and whether it could have been present below the surface of 
his mind in the same way as Goethe’s and Gerhardt’s poems evidently were. 
There is no indication that Keller was able to read English poetry in the 
original, or indeed that he was particularly interested in it. It is conceivable 
that Hermann Hettner, who was well read in English, may have mentioned 
Shelley to Keller, though there is no indication of it in their correspondence. 
Keller knew Georg Brandes’ Hauptstrémungen in der Literatur des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts, where there is an impassioned chapter on Shelley in the volume on 
Naturalismus in England, though Alastor is only mentioned in passing.’ 
Shelley's ‘atheism’ and his concern with ‘social justice’ would alike have 
interested Keller, and he must have known Herwegh’s sonnet on Shelley; 
there was a complete translation of Shelley's poetic works into German 
available for him to read, published by Julius Seybt in 1844 with a well- 
— introduction.* Seybt’s version of the relevant passages reads as 
ollows: 
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af Ein Geist schien neben ihm — nicht angethan 
ts In ein Gewand von Silber oder Licht 
an Von irgend einem Wesen dargelichn, 
, Das auf der Erd’ in Schénheit, Majestat 
Oder Geheimniss weilt — nur Walderwogen, 
| Der stumme Bronnen und der Plauderbach, 
| Das abendliche Zwielicht, das zur Nacht 
Sich jetzt verdiistert, sind des Geistes Sprache. 
| So spricht er zu ihm — als ob sie allein 
Die einzigen Wesen waren — nur . .. als er 
Den Blick erhob im Kampfe der Gedanken ... 
Erschaut zwei Augen er, zwei Sternenaugen 
| Im Diister der Gedanken, die mit heiterm, 
| Azurnem Lacheln ihm zu winken scheinen. 
ath (lines 470ff) 
ich It seemed worth quoting this translation rather fully because so much of 
ints | Keller’s own poetry could be summed up in the words: “Walderwogen, der 
the ' stumme Bronnen und der Plauderbach, das abendliche Zwielicht, das zur 
tIs | Nacht sich jetzt verdiistert’— the Waldlieder (‘Kam es her in micht’gem 
XY | Zuge, schwoll es an zu breiten Wogen. ..”), Am fliessenden Wasser, and the 
ani | many Abendlieder. Seybt renders the death of the Poet as follows: 
rry | 
nly | Jetzo ruht er [the moon] 
Auf den gezackten Hiigeln, und so wie 
Die ungeheure Himmelssichel sinkt, 
) Erbebt in schwachern, immer schwachern Schligen 
m- | Des Dichters Herz, das stets in mystischer 
Und tiefer Sympathie schlug mit der Fluth 
or, Und Ebbe der Natur; und als zwei kleine 
dae Und immer kleinere Glanzespunkte durch 
ere. Das Dunkel glanzten, ténte schwach und selten 





the Des Athems letzter Seufzer durch das dumpfe 


ible | Schweigen der Nacht; — bis auch der kleinste Strahl 

ned Verloschen war, erbebte noch sein Herz. 

ice. Jetzt schweigt es — regt sich wieder. . . . 

thr- | aa - 

on | Interesting too is what Seybt says in his introduction (p. vii) about Alastor, 

12." | for much of it is applicable to Keller’s poem too: 

ave | Ein tiefsinniges naturseliges Gedicht, eine gliihende Schilderung der geheim- 

ley; | nissvollen Reize der Natur und der trostlosen Qualen eines vergeblich Liebe 

nan } suchenden Herzens. Den Tod, der in dieser Zeit oft der Gegenstand seiner 

rell- Betrachtung war, malt er, wie er ihm selbst tréstend und _begliickend 

$ as erschienen war... Er [Shelley] war resignirter und geniigsamer in seinen 
Forderungen an die Welt und das Leben geworden. 
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If Keller did know Alastor, then his use of it is parallel with his use of Goethe 
and Gerhardt: he utilizes the idea of a dying poet and of absolute extinction 
in death; he concentrates the ‘starry eyes’ and the ‘lessening points of light’ 
into one image, though he expresses it by two words which correspond to 
Shelley's: — “Sternlein’ and ‘Fiinklein’. Just as Goethe’s moon becomes the 
earth in Unter Sternen, so Shelley’s vast meteor becomes the sun, not the 
moon (aided perhaps by the circumstance that Shelley mentions it setting in 
the west, line 464). Instead of a Poet actually dying, as in Alastor, we have a 
man, who is (incidentally) a poet, contemplating death and affirming life, 
just as Keller turns Gerhardt’s ‘Jammertal’ into its opposite. 


IV 


What I have tried to deal with here is not a case of conscious imitation or 
secret plagiarism; it is the rooting ofa poct's language in the literary tradition 
in which he lives, the circumstance that words are common to all and images 
to many, and that the effectiveness of poetry is so often due to the skill with 
which this is exploited — often unconsciously — by allusion, reminiscence 
and association. Gerard Manley Hopkins says somewhere that reading 
poetry by other people made him ‘admire and do otherwise’ and that it must 
be so for every creative artist to some extent. I hope I have been able to sug- 
gest the extent to which Keller admired Goethe, Gerhardt and, perhaps, 


Shelley — and did otherwise. 


NOTES 

1 The words (artistieke oefening en dichterlijke zelfontdekking) are J. M. M. Aler’s in Verzamelde Opstellen 
geschreven door oud-leerlingen van Prof. Dr. J. H. Scholte, Amsterdam, 1947, p. 332; his sensitive and informed 
article ‘Reminiscenties’ on literary echoes in poetry (with special reference to Rilke, George and Hof- 
mannsthal) is a model of how these things should be done. 

2 Quoted throughout in the form in which it usually appears in hymn-books, here after Allgemeines 
evangelisches Gesang- und Gebetbuch zum Kirchen- und Hausgebrauch, Hamburg, 1846, p. 243. I was not 
able to refer to a Swiss hymn-book which Keller is likely to have known. Gerhardt’s original text has 
slightly different wording in some places. 

3H. Boeschenstein, Gottfried Keller, Bern, 1948, pp. 130 and 158; Albert Késter, Der Briefivechsel zwi- 
schen Theodor Storm und Gottfried Keller, Berlin, 1924, p. $6. 

4 Otto von Greyerz, Im Réseligarte: Schweizerische Volkslieder, vol. Il, Bern, 1925, pp. 42 and 7s. 

® Despite S. S. Prawer, German Lyric Poetry, London, 19§2, pp. 175-6. 

6 The episode of Erikson and Rosalie in Der griine Heinrich, part Il, chapter xv. 

? For Keller’s correspondence with Hettner see Euphorion, Bd. XXVIII (1927), pp. 411ff. Ihave not 
found any mention of Shelley in Hettner’s published writings. For Brandes and Keller see E. Ermatinger, 
Gottfried Kellers Briefe und Tagebiicher, Stuttgart and Berlin, 1919 (vol. III of the standard biography by J. 
Bichtold and E. Ermatinger), pp. 156, 240; Georg Brandes, Samlede Skrifter, Copenhagen, 1899-1906, 
vol. XII, p. 160, mentions his acquaintance with Keller and the encouragement he gave him by translat- 
ing two of his tales. It is clear from Keller’s letter, Ermatinger, op. cit., p. 156, that he knew Brandes’s 
Hauptstromungen in 1875. S. Liptzin, Shelley in Germany, Columbia U.P., 1924, disregards the influence 
of Brandes in Germany, but has useful data on translations of Shelley and on the Shelley vogue in the 
forties, of which Herwegh was an important representative. C.F. Meyer could write in later years: ‘Auch 
wir Jiingeren lasen Shelley mit Andacht’; Briefe, ed. A. Frey, Leipzig, 1908, p. 429. 

8 Percy Bysshe Shelley's poetische Werke in Einem Bande. Aus dem Englischen tibertragen von Julius Seybt. 
Mit Shelley's Bildniss. Leipzig, Verlag von Wilhelm Engelmann, 1844. The version of Adolf Strodtmann 
(1866) was not available to me; Liptzin says it was based largely on Seybt. 
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PURE AND APPLIED ART: A NOTE ON JOHANN PETER HEBEL 
BY C. P. MAGILL 


HEBEL is not a writer who obtrudes himself forcibly upon our attention. 
He looms small through the mists of literary history and judged by the vol- 
ume of criticism which he has. called forth he is an insignificant figure. But 
he will always have devotees among those who find in the world which he 
created a refuge from that larger arena in which the giants of German 
literature pursue singlehanded their exhausting struggle with the universe. 

He can be recommended to all who have a taste for the minor excellencies 
of literature and who do not require that perfection shall always manifest 
itself upon a cosmic scale. An aversion to literary regionalism, the memory 
of tedious moments spent with Burns or Barnes, may deter some from 
reading him. It is true that the Alemannische Gedichte have as their setting a 
region bounded by the Wiesental, Hertingen and Basel and that Hebel gives 
the tales and anecdotes in the Schatzkdstlein a local setting wherever possible. 
The anti-regionalist need not, however, be dismayed, for all that happens 
within these narrow boundaries has a general validity. The dialect in which 
the Alemannische Gedichte are written presents little difficulty and with the 
help of recordings of the poems by native speakers the full flavour of Hebel’s 

verse can be tasted. The narrative skill, the sharpness of insight and outsight 
shown by Hebel in the Schatzkdstlein have won for him recognition far 
beyond the frontiers of the Alemannic, and even of the Germanic world, 
for among his admirers he numbered Tolstoy, Gogol and Chekhov. The 
Schatzkdstlein is well enough known, but his Alemannische Gedichte belong, 
one suspects, to the kind of poetry whose merit most of us prefer to take on 
trust, while his letters are probably little read. Before Wilhelm Zentner 
published in 1939 the first full edition of the correspondence (Briefe. Gesamt- 
ausgabe, 2 vols., Karlsruhe, Miiller), one regarded Hebel as a man whose 
industrious labours as schoolmaster and prelate and whose toilsome rise from 
humble origins to high ecclesiastical office entitled him to respect; reading 
the letters, one was made aware of a rich and attractive personality and the 
quality of his poetry and prose ceased to occasion surprise. The relation of 
an author to his work is rarely simple. Hebel, for example, was agreeably 
surprised when he met Tieck in Karlsruhe, for he had been unimpressed by 
his writings. “Man kann mehr Freude an ihm haben, als an manchem seiner 
Produkte’, he wrote. There are, on the other hand writers the quality of 
whose work is an enigma in view of the distressing handicap which their 
personalities seem to impose upon them. Hebel has the virtue of being all of 
a piece; the elements of his personality form a harmonious pattern, saved from 
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monotony by his eudearing eccentricities. The literary palate which likes 
its man of letters spiced with a dash of neurosis may find him, at first taste, 
insipid, but a study of his correspondence will soon correct this error; the 
still stream of his life runs deep and his apparently artless writings raise 
numerous questions of critical interest. 

One of these was suggested by Wilhelm Altwegg’s remark in his bio- 
graphy of Hebel that there were only eight lines of purely lyrical poetry in 
his Alemannic verses: 

Bald denk i: ’s isch e bési Zit, 

und weger, ‘s End’ isch niimme wit; 

bald denki wider: loss es goh, 

wenn’'s gnug isch, wird’s scho anderst cho. 
Doch wenni naumen ane gang 

und ’s tnt mer Lied und Vogelgsang, 

so meini fast, i hér e Stimm: 

Bis z friede! ’s isch jo nit so schlimm. 


If this be so, in what category of poetry are we to place the Alemannische 
Gedichte, from which Hebel excluded these lines? One can best approach the 
problem by investigating the motives which induced him, a middle-aged 
schoolmaster, teaching a variety of subjects ranging from Greek to Botany 
in Karlsruhe, to try his hand at dialect verse. The Alemannische Gedichte 
were the product of a powerful but transient inspiration which lasted no 
more than a year. Hebel made little effort to force it beyond its natural 
term of life but frequently expressed regret in his letters that this should have 
been so brief. He wrote to one correspondent: ‘Ich fiirchte, der leichte 
begeisternde Anflug sey so unwiderbringlich verweht, als er ungeruffen 
geckommien ist’ and when Cotta in later years pressed him for a contribution 
to the Morgenblatt he replied: “Die Muse besucht mich viel seltner noch als 
die Musse. Ich bitte Sie, cinen Mann, der in seinem 4ssten Jahr zum erstenmal, 
und einmal vielleicht, ihm selbst ein Ritsel, iiber die poetische und schrift- 
stellerische Laufbahn gegangen ist, nicht mit den gliicklichen zum Theil 
auch ungliicklichen (denn diese sind die fruchtbarsten) zu vergleichen, die 
ihr Leben lang darauf wandeln.’ It was Hebel’s linguistic interests which 
gave him an outlet for this access of creative energy. He had only slender 
connections with the literary world of his day but was unwittingly exposed 
to the influence of Romanticism. In a periodical entitled Braga und Hermode 
oder Neues Magazin fiir die vaterlandischen Alterthiimer der Sprache Kunst und 
Sitten he came across fragments of medieval verse which encouraged him to 
revive as a literary medium his native dialect; it was what he called ‘die 
zerfallende Ruine der altdeutschen Ursprache’ which gripped his imagina- 
tion. The editor of Braga und Hermode was the first outsider to whom he sub- 
mitted the Alemannische Gedichte and it is clear from the care with which he 
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drafted the accompanying letter that he set considerable store by his enterprise. 
His motives, so he assures the editor, were to edify his countrymen, to stim- 
ulate their moral sense and to nourish, perhaps awaken, their feeling for the 
beauty of nature. This assertion may not be the whole truth but it is surely 
a great part of it and gives a clue to the poetic quality of the Alemannische 
Gedichte. Hebel described his task as follows: ‘Ich habe in denselben mit den 
Schwierigkeiten gekimpft, in dieser rohen und scheinbar regellosen Mund- 
art... rein und klassisch und doch nicht gemein zu sein, genau im Charakter 
und Gesichtskreis des Vélkleins zu bleiben, aber eine edle Dichtung, soweit 
sic sonst in meiner Gewalt ist, in denselben hinitiber zu ziehen und mit ihm 
zu befreunden.’ 

It was thus in some degree an exercise in linguistic handicraft which he had 
sct himself. His contemporaries liked the quaintness of his verse, the contrast 
between his rustic dialect and themes and the stately metres which he used for 
his longer poems, between his full-blooded vocabulary and the anaemic 
poetic diction of the day. The opening lines of his first poem, “Die Wiese’, 
doubtless came to them as a refreshing shock: 


Wo der Dengle-Geist in mitternichtige Stunde 
Ufteme silberne Gschir si goldeni Sagese denglet 
(Todtnaus Chnabe wiisse’s wohl), am waldige Feldberg, 
Wo mit liebligem Gsicht us tief verborgene Chliifte 
d’ Wiese luegt und check go Todtnau aben ins Tal springt, 
schwebt mi muntere Blick und schwebe mini Gedanke. 
Feldbergs liebligi Tochter, 0 Wiese, bis mer Gottwilche! 
Los, i will di jez mit mine Liederen ehre 


und mit Gsang bigleiten uf dine freudige Wege! 


The skill with which he handles hexameters, blank verse and the rhymes and 
rhythms of folk-song still has its appeal, but the modern reader is more likely 
to be impressed by the workmanlike way in which he applies himself to 
apparently intractable subjects, or depicts, with a minimum of effort, some 
elemental human experience. Those unfamiliar with the Alemannische 
Gedichte would do well to begin with such poems as “Agatha an der Bahre 
des Paten’ or “Der heimkehrende Krieger’ in which these virtues are clearly 
displayed. 

The result of Hebel’s curious enterprise was a collection of some two score 
poems arranged with casual deliberation in the form of a mosaic. There is at 
first sight little attempt at arrangement; songs, ballads, dramatic dialogues, 
miniature epics, idylls, pastorals, tumble forth in picturesque disorder. Upon 
the heels of ‘Der Morgenstern’, in which the movement of the planets is 
described, comes “Der Karfunkel’, a harrowing tragedy; a poem like 
‘Gespenst an der Kanderer Strasse’, which tells of the revenge taken * a 
mother upon a drunkard who kills her child, is followed by De “r Kifer’, 
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miniature myth dealing with the pollination of plants. At second sight, 
however, the poems fall into a recognizable pattern, not imposed arbitrarily 
by the poet’s mind but resembling the asymmetrical yet balanced combin- 
ation of colours and shapes which the painter's eye discerns in nature. Hebel 
has, in fact, achieved something far from common in poetry; he has created 
a small coherent universe, in which human beings, in colourful variety, 
creatures of the field and nature itself are equal partners. Goethe praised 
Hebel’s double talent for animating nature and for presenting moral values 
in allegorical form and considered that in both processes he was well served 
by his unusual gift for personification: “Wie er dort ftir seine K6rper einen 
Geist findet, so findet er hier ftir seine Geister einen KGrper.’ Hebel’s person- 
ification is not, however, a mere technical device. As Goethe puts it, “er 
verbauert auf die reinste, anmutigste Weise das Universum’, but there is more 
to it than the appropriation of nature by a peasant mind; mind and nature 
come out to meet each other and it is as fitting to speak of Hebel’s naturaliz- 
ation of persons as of his personification of nature. One must be equally 
wary when speaking of Hebel’s objectivity. He is not concerned to convey 
extraordinary modes of sensibility or thought; he shows his hand only when 
exhibiting the elemental moral values which are part of his universe, but 
one is surprised by the absence, rather than the presence of aggressive 
didacticism in the Alemannische Gedichte. Hebel’s ‘objectivity’ was of a 
peculiar kind; it is a result of that singularly direct vision (for ‘imagination’ 
is not the right term) which one observes so clearly in him and so rarely in 
a modern poet. The Alemannische Gedichte have two unusual characteristics. 
In the first place, they cover a wide range of poetic modes and forms and yet 
produce no sense of incoherence or arbitrary experimentation. In the 
second place, they contain hardly a single memorable line or striking : image 
and are nevertheless impressive in their cumulative effect. With certain 
reservations, one can apply to them Yeats’s remark about a poem of Bridges: 
‘Every metaphor, every thought a commonplace, emptiness everywhere, 
the whole magnificent.’ 

Das Schatzkdstlein des rheinischen Hausfreundes poses a kindred problem: 
what variety of the art of prose narrative do Hebel’s anecdotes and tales 
represent? They usually reach us in the form of a selection from a selection 
and their true nature is thereby obscured. They are best appreciated if read 
in their original setting, the Baden almanac which Hebel took over and 
first issued, in improved form, under the title: Der Rheinlandische Hausfreund 
oder Neuer Kalender auf das Schaltjahr 1808, mit lehrreichen Nachrichten und 
lustigen Erzahlungen. In the almanac, Hebel’s stories take their place 
among a strange medley of items, giving information and instruction on 
practically every subject under and over the sun, anda clue to their quality 

can be found in the fact that Hebel handles them in much the same way as he 
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deals with sea-serpents, cloudbursts or the ill effects of wearing leather 
garters. He devotes, it is true, particular care to them and whereas he norm- 
ally assumes an attitude of easy intimacy towards the reader, he keeps his 
distance when writing a story, but whatever his theme, he follows the same 
principles. He was clearly conscious of the difficulties of his task — the 
reduction of simplicity to a fine art. “So leicht alles hingegossen scheint’, he 
wrote, ‘so gehdrt bekanntlich viel mehr dazu, etwas zu schreiben, dem man 
die Kunst und den Fleiss nicht ansieht, und das in der nimlichen Form um den 
Beifall der Gebildeten zugleich und Ungebildeten ringt.’ In choosing his 
material, which he took from any handy source, he was guided by the 
following rule: “Die Aufsaitze und Erzahlungen miissen ihr eigenthtimliches 
Interesse in sich haben, bei dem dem Leser alles iibrige, was er von der Person 
oder deren Art nicht weiss, ganz gleichgiiltig sein kann.’ In manipulating 
the material he bore in mind that “das Volk will Kiirze und Mannigfaltig- 
keit’, strove for brevity, and employed metaphor and simile to give body to 
ideas rather than for ornament or illustration. The virtue of these principles 
can be seen if one compares Hebel’s Unverhofftes Wiedersehen with the treat- 
ment of the theme by Riickert and Hoffmann or by Hofmannsthal in Das 
Bergwerk von Falun. Hebel’s mode of presentation is governed by his 
purpose and his public, but the form of his story is given by the material 
itself. Hebel whittles away the irrelevancies and reveals the core of intrinsic 
‘interest’, the natural shape of the story. This is his general practice and is the 
reverse of the normal. Hebel does not construct stories; he lays them bare. 
He is the most concrete of writers, but paradoxically he achieves this effect 
by a technique of abstraction. 

Hebel’s Alemannische Gedichte, Schatzkastlein and correspondence reveal 
a common characteristic: they are all varieties of applied rather than pure 
art. He could be playful when he chose and wrote a great deal of nonsense 
in one form or another, but he is at his best when he is writing purposeful 
poetry and prose. His ‘purpose’ is usually described as ‘didactic’ but this is 
only half the truth; it is bound up with the destination of his writings: what 
he says and how he says it is conditioned by the public for which he wrote — 
not a nameless entity but either a specific “Vélklein’ with which he could 
identify himself, or a circle of intimate friends. The best of his poetry and 
prose is produced by a constriction and direction of his talent which at 
another time, in another place and with another man would have been 
disastrous. He belongs to a literary genus far from common in this century. 
Weight of circumstance has called forth a race of hermit-poets who search in 
the labyrinth of their own minds for nourishment to sustain their exacting 
exercises in the infinitesimal calculus of literature and who launch their 
writings, with a show of distaste or indifference, into the void. Some lament 
their isolation: “Nobody nowadays’, M. Jean Cocteau told an Oxford 
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audience, ‘can fail to realize that poetry is a terrifying loneliness, a curse at 
birth, a sickness of the soul.’ Some defend it: “Writing is the most private of 
the arts’, says one of Mr. Graham Greene’s characters, ‘and yet few of us 
hesitate to invade the writer’s home. We have all heard of that one caller 
from Porlock, but hundreds of callers every day are ringing door-bells, lift- 
ing receivers, thrusting themselves into the secret room where a writer works 
and lives.’ Kafka tells us in his letters that he habitually carried a copy of the 
Schatzkdstlein about in his pocket and we may perhaps see in this gesture the 
tribute paid by the first of the modern outsiders to a writer who was every- 


where at home. 
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A NOTE ON GEORG BUCHNER’S PLAYS 
BY RONALD PEACOCK 


READING Biichner’s plays without special previous study one is struck quite 
especially by three features, the language, the tendency for feeling to be 
focused in flitting scenes of great poignancy, and a general mood of dis- 
illusion and futility, relieved here and there by moments of human tender- 
ness. The language is a strong and supple dialogue prose, very alive, very 
neaf to’ spoken everyday idiom, often brutally direct, hard and spare, but 
often yielding to gentler sentiment and touched with vivid poetic images. 
The scenes that impress one so much are nearly always quite brief, intensively 
evocative of terror, despair, or anguish, and in consequence moving and 
beautiful. The general mood of pessimism includes feelings ranging from a 
coarse cynicism to a more dignified tragic despair. This mood can be rather 
futilely depressing, but it is sincere; it shows a genuine revulsion of feeling. 

Having received these fresh impressions one is impelled, in the interests 
of a better understanding of Dantons Tod in particular, to look into Biichner’s 
politics. At once the sky darkens. Too much happened, and too quickly, 
with Biichner’s political activities; and then he died. No one can really know 
whether he had Weltschmerz because of his political views, or his particular 
politics because of his Weltschmerz. One turns, for instruction, to the liter- 
ture of the subject, and though one finds much helpful information and 
illuminating comment, one remains aware of an oppressive, unresolved 
problem, seen most clearly in the way critical views, falling roughly into 
two groups, the metaphysical and the sociological, are too deliberately op- 
posed to each other, too exclusive, too intent on a unitary system of thought 
in one direction or the other. Yet most critics, except the more cautious 
Knight and Sengle, manage to admire Biichner almost as though he were a 
sacred person.’ 

Turning back to the plays one finds in them, especially in Dantons Tod, a 
good deal that is fundamentally unclarified, if one tries to make it fit into a 
neat, logical pattern in relation to his political activities and his declared 
opinions. But one is then, in my view, more than ever convinced of what 
makes his literary strength in the slender and fragmentary, but extremely 
moving, intermezzo that he contributed to German dramatic literature, and 
to which in fact both kinds of listeners, the sociologists and the metaphysic- 


ally minded, may respond. 


I think it helps with Dantons Tod if one faces up to the possibility of its 
being not a unified but a very un-unified work. We have Sengle’s? authority 
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for saying that it is not a ‘historical drama’ in the traditional sense; that 
Biichner is using history to prove his own desperate view of men as the 
victims of the Fatalismus of history. Nevertheless it seems to me that there is 
a historical play in Dantons Tod, and one in which a true phase of the French 
Revolution can be made to yield a symbolic meaning about the revolutionary 
process in general. In this part of the play there is a sketch for a grandiose 
tragedy of human effort. In the opposition between Danton’s party and 
Robespierre’s we see focused the moment in the Revolution where judg- 
ment is divided as to ends and means, success and failure. The advantages 
of the new order are not immediately gained, the promises not fulfilled. In 
the name of the same initial idealism some wish to call a halt, whilst. others 
wish to go forward with still greater vigour. The picture is familiar enough 
to us now: the means of bloodshed and terror begin to negate the ends of 
social justice, and the original idealism of revolution is dissipated either in the 
rigid, Puritanical fanaticism of a Robespierre or a St. Just, or in the sense of 
futility, of human helplessness amidst forces unloosed and events set racing, 
focused in a Danton. It is the stage in revolution when the conflict of 
revolutionaries versus social enemy is transformed into that of revolutionary 
versus revolutionary. This aspect of the work, impressively stark in its 
insight and originality in the literature of Biichner’s day, is one about which 
we can agree with sociological critics like Lukacs without committing our- 
selves to doctrinaire views. It gives the play an appeal that becomes par- 
ticularly effective at other periods of history where similar processes are at 
work. The Spender-Rees translation of Dantons Tod in 1939 shows how this 
happened in England in the ‘thirties, the decade of ideological conflict, in 
which particularly the humane and liberal outlook was felt to be more and 
more helpless against the inherent power of massive social movements. 
There are instants, including the end of Act II and Act III, when Dantons Tod 
touches a grandeur that derives from the momentary vision of historical 
process and of the tragic in all revolutions. 

But this is not Biichner’s whole play; he would indeed have done better to 
devote himself whole-heartedly to this great subject. The conception just 
described is an abstraction from the play. Danton belongs to it, but not all of 
Danton. In this part Biichner uses Danton to focus disillusion and his own 
insight, gained from grievous experience, into the tangle of all human 
action, in which the forces outside men are seen as the decisive and true agents 
of events. But there is a more disturbing Danton than this symbolic figure. 
In the historical Danton the feature of paralysis of will, setting in somewhat 
unaccountably, was noted by the historians whom Biichner studied as his 
sources, and was taken over by him as an important motive in the action, 
such as it is, of his play. But this historical Danton’s sudden weariness, his 
not wanting to go on shedding blood, not wanting to become simply a 
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tyrant, is something very different from loathing and disgust with life, from 
reckless cynicism, from the denial of all ideals, meaning and value, and from 
the morbid reduction of things human and supra-human to senseless corrup- 
tion. This Danton — the Danton of Langeweile, of the nihilistic world-chaos, 
the Danton who identifies the sensation of love with that of the grave, who 
seeks macabre images or exaggerative and defiantly cynical epitomizations 
to describe life — this is, in my view, not the same Danton, developed and 
made fuller and richer, but a different one, added to the play, and related to 
the other only as a caricature. This is Georg Biichner’s private Danton. The 
language he speaks, the attitude he embodies, are not insincere, but they spoil 
the play. They bring in a pessimism of a lurid, brutish and sordid kind, 
making the work in some parts simply ugly and tedious. 

No one, to my knowledge, has thus ventured to see two Dantons in Biich- 
ner’s play. It is, however, on this very point of Danton’s extreme pessimism, 
that interpretations actually fall apart. This is where the play, for those who 
oppose the sociological view, offers decisive evidence of having a ‘meta- 
physical’ foundation, or a universalized human tragic note, or a ‘religious’ 
meaning, or of being a nihilistic gospel. I do not agree with these inter- 
pretations. They arise from the assumption, all too common, that poetic 
works express a priori a valid, finalized Weltanschauung, or perhaps also from 
the habit of taking scattered statements too absolutely and constructing from 
them logical and systematic schemes of thought. I do agree, however, that 
the feature of Danton’s character under consideration makes the play less of 
a socio-political one; but it also, in my view, makes it a worse play, not a 
‘deeper’, or more ‘tragic’, or more ‘religious’ one. I prefer to see here a 
disunity in the play that is a symptom both of Biichner’s philosophical and 
of his poetic-dramatic immaturity. 

His immaturity caused him to miss an opportunity; with greater and cooler 
mastery of architectonic form and of the development of dramatic scenes 
(he is rudimentary in this respect), with a greater sense of dramatic art supple- 
menting his natural sense of dramatic event, he could have developed to per- 
fection the noble play that never really bursts out of the shadows thrown by 
the sickening Weltschmerz of Danton. Lukacs, with a sympathy proceeding 
from his political interests, spotted this; but he sees only the noble play and 
not the sordid one. In the former, Danton is still a heroic figure, in the 
latter only a mouthpiece for Biichner reviling man and nature in a phase of 
sullen desperation, which is not heroic at all. Danton’s emotional outbursts 
in this mood are crude and unsightly; to glorify them as the profound ex- 
pression of a cosmic despair is to lose the sense of the genuine poetic. It is 
common to suggest a kinship in Biichner with the Geniezeit, especially since 
the word Genie is felt to sum up his mental complexion in a quite special 
way. But the naked emotionalism, the frank violence of rebellious passions, 
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the emphatic defiance, of the Sturm und Drang, distasteful as they are to a 
refined taste, rested on an ideal of nature and human fulfilment, and they 
were, however extravagant, a courageous protest against effete rationalism 
and stifling social conven’:ons. Danton’s ‘protest’ is by comparison morbid 
and decadent. Similarly, the comparison with the great philosophical 
pessimists and rebels breaks down. At the side of Schopenhauer, or Kierke- 
gaard, or Nietzsche, Biichner’s ideas are elementary and his emotional 
reactions those of a layman. 


Woyzeck is a different matter. The reason seems to me simple; the gall has 
been forgotten and charity has taken its place, so that tragedy is achieved 
without a jarring note. The intense tragic effect, to which all respond, how- 
ever they seek to explain it, derives from the presence of human compassion 
which only a faith makes possible. In Dantons Tod the potential tragedy of 
revolution is drowned in the negative unbelief of the ugly Danton; nihilism, 
even if it is only theoretical and verbal, excludes tragedy. In Woyzeck we 
have a great and moving compassion for a human being, and a vigorous and 
noble implicit protest against social failure. 

This play, fragment though it is, has a unity absent in Dantons Tod, a 
unity, moreover, that embraces both the social and the general human senti- 
ment. In fact, they cannot here be separated, and, far from being in conflict, 
reinforce each other. Woyzeck is a simple man of the people, living in 
poverty and ignorance, without any vestige, or chance, of civilized living, a 
man dominated by the most elementary needs and feelings of nature, the 
tool of his superiors, physically unequal to his rival, helpless in his love and 
suffering. He represents vividly man in a condition of social deprivation. 
By nature man is only partly brutish; he is more so when kept poor and in 
servitude. When Woyzeck murders it is partly a failure in the nature of 
man, if he remains animal and savage, but partly a failure in society, when it 
fails to do what it can to humanize its own members. Yet Woyzeck is not 
simply a brute — what sympathy should we have for him otherwise? — but a 
human being with a loyal love and at least a remnant of pride. He is human 
because he loves and is faithful, because he aspires in his mute way to some- 
thing higher, and because he is sinned against. This situation, however 
commonplace, is always tragic, and Biichner has presented i it with a beautiful 
spareness and simplicity that make it moving. But it is rendered more 
interesting and enormously strengthened by the social implications. Woy- 
zeck is persecuted by a society fivided into haves and havenots. His help- 
lessness, and the pity it evokes, are at once social and human. Ma ny are un- 
Ww illing to accept this view, because they feel that Woyzeck is a symbol of 
man’s “general solitude and stricken condition. He is not an interes ting or 
complex enough character, however, to be such a representative. A valid 
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spiritual despair, a genuine human accusation against God or the universe, 
can only be presented with the subtlest arguments of the soul, and never with 
the stammerings of the inarticulate. Moreover, apart from this general 
argument, it is entirely reasonable, in view of Biichner’s political opinions 
and activities in Hessen, to give Woyzeck a social meaning. It makes better 
sense, too. Especially one understands more easily the harsh or patronizing 
parts played by the Doctor and the Captain, or such things as the introduc- 
tion of the satirical scene about animal and social behaviour at the fairground, 
or the comment of the Polizist at the end: ‘Ein guter Mord, ein echter Mord, 
ein schéner Mord.’ The representative of the public order recognizes, from 
his superior bourgeois point of view, a crime that goes neatly into his categor- 
ies, a perfect specimen of what one expects from the ‘criminal classes’. Pity 
for the human condition, for the misery of life, is particularized here in 
relation to one of its forms, the social one. And because Biichner manages 
to express this without falling in any way into doctrinaire statements the 
play shows human and social tragedy conjoined. With his gaze on both 
man and society steadier, with his social philosophy unobtrusive but firm, 
Biichner’s picture of tragedy is more convincing, more charitable and more 
moving. In its unity of vision and effect appears the greater maturity of 
Woyzeck, as compared with Dantons Tod, both in its philosophical tone and 
in its dramatic expression. 


Just as the interpretation of Biichner’s meanings tends to emphasize either 
a social vision or a tragic disillusion so also the interpretation of his style 
pendulates between the appreciation of a strong ‘realism’ and a poetic 
expression of ‘Stimmungen . And again, it seems to me, the error is to see 
these as mutually exclusive. 

With regard to realism, there is a tendency for this term, used of Biichner, 
sometimes to mean the political thinker and sometimes to refer to his dramatic 
style. On the former score he was undoubtedly a realist by comparison with 
the political ‘liberals’ whose reformist zeal was sentimentally humane and 
idealistic. He has the distinction of being unusually aware for his time of the 
economic motive in society. His Hicssion insurrectionism was directed 
against the ‘rich’, not merely against the feudal ruling class. He was one of 
the first to adopt an essen atially two-level class analysis, anticipating a much 
later development. 

How much has this to do with realism in his style: Something, but not 
everything. It accounts for the choice of Woyzeck as a subject; for the 
‘poor wretch’ as hero and for the adoption of a true criminal case as his 
documentary foundation. It was a new realism of subject, showing Biichner 
taking a very decisive step beyond the classic-romantic era. A realist inten- 
tion also informs his treatment of history in Dantons Tod. He subscribed to 
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the view that the dramatist should be perfectly faithful to historical fact. 
Although it can be argued that he did in fact exercise choice in using his 
sources, he seems to have done so only within narrow limits. He certainly 
did not alter facts, and he quite deliberately avoided idealization in the man- 
ner of Schiller or in the interests of a ‘universal’ idea. The scenes with popu- 
lace in both Dantons Tod and Woyzeck show his realism as a matter of 
sincerity and of taste. 

The same anti-idealistic spirit informs his much quoted remarks in Lenz 
about simple truth to nature as the proper ideal for poets; the vitality of the 
created thing, its living quality, is the true criterion, and it doesn’t matter 
whether it is beautiful or ugly. It is rare to find it, moreover; it meets us in 
Shakespeare, in folk poetry, sometimes in Goethe. In this famous passage, 
however, there are some remarks that are not usually quoted but are in my 
view crucial for the understanding of Biichner’s ideal of style. “Dieser 
Idealismus ist die schmahlichste Verachtung der menschlichen Natur. Man 
versuche es einmal und senke sich in das Leben des Geringsten und gebe es 
wieder in den Zuckungen, den Andeutungen, dem ganzen feinen, kaum 
bemerkten Mienenspiel; er [i.e. Lenz] hatte dergleichen versucht im “Hof- 
meister’ und den “Soldaten”’. Es sind die prosaischsten Menschen unter der 
Sonne; aber die Gefitihlsader ist in fast allen Menschen gleich, nur ist die 

Hiille mehr oder weniger dicht, durch die sie brechen muss. Man muss nur 
Aug und Ohren daftir haben. Wie ich gestern neben am Tal hinaufging, 
sah ich auf einem Steine zwei Midchen sitzen: die eine band ihre Haare auf, 
die andre half ihr; und das goldne Haar hing herab, und ein ernstes bleiches 
Gesicht, und doch so jung, und die schwarze Tracht, und die andre so 
sorgsam bemiiht. Die schénsten, innigsten Bilder der altdeutschen Schule 

geben kaum eine Ahnung davon.’ The ideal suggested here departs from 
sadliale presentation proper and instead places the universals of feeling in the 
centre; it selects its pictures according to their manner of evoking responsive 
emotions. This is of great significance because it corresponds to what actu- 
ally occurs in Biichner’s execution of his dramatic scenes. It gives the clue 
to the rare quality in these scenes which makes them so poetically moving 
and raises them above the element of squalid truth that their realistic setting 
comprehends. This brings me back to what I said was one of the dominant 
impressions received from Biichner’s work. 

Biichner handles material that is fraught with drama, without following 
the convention—a good one, let us remind ourselves, though German 
critics underestimate its value, accepting too easily dramatic turbulence for 
dramatic art — of making a good plot. There is no plot, or only very little, 
in Dantons Tod. Danton and his friends are in danger, they are arrested, they 
wait in dejection for their fate to be decided, and finally they are taken to the 
guillotine. There is no real dramatic dev clopment within the se parate 
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scenes; Biichner is almost innocent of the interlocking clash of purposes 
which is the working material of the dramatist. The basic conflict scarcely 
appears in the dialectic of scene and dialogue, but only from virtually mono- 
lithic statements on either side at different times, and even the one short 
scene between Danton and Robespierre is fundamentally similar — an 
opposition of statements rather than a passionate grappling of two wills and 
their actions. There are, moreover, too many characters, too many incidental 
persons without a sustained role, for dramatic clarity. Frequent change of 
scene suggests movement, yet the essential rhythm of a dramatic concaten- 
ation is missing. Woyzeck also has little plot. It is in effect a chronicle, a 
narrative sequence of scenes, given tension, however, by the simple jealousy 
story working up to the climax of murder. 

But what is really original in Biichner is his mastery in framing the preg- 
nant emotional or dramatic instant. These instants have a character quite their 
own. They are anything but ‘short dramatic scenes’ of vivid action or genre 
portraiture. In the latter category I would put, for example, the ‘Bude’ 
scene in Woyzeck, or the scene “Eine Gasse’ (Simon and his wife) in Dantons 
Tod Act I. They are good scenes, but Biichner becomes really remarkable 
with the kind that have for their purpose the focusing of intense phases of 
feeling and mood. At their best such scenes have a dramatic reference; they 
are the high points of a story, arranged in narrative sequence but with selec- 
tive and concentrated dramatic significance. Two of the ‘Mariens Kammer’ 
scenes in Woyzeck are good examples. The first is where Marie has received 
gifts from her new lover, and Woyzeck finds her with them and gets his first 
fleeting suspicions. There is no attempt to develop a violent scene between 
them, to elaborate a conflict. On the contrary there is an agreement of 
feeling in the sense of poverty they both have, and the end of the short 
episode, its climax, is Marie's remorseful feeling of wickedness followed by 
the indifference of despair. The second example shows another pregnant 
moment when the light is focused for an instant on a phase of emotion. 
Maric is here with her bastard child and the Narr, a grotesque partner in the 
scene. She is driven to her Bible by the consciousness of her sin and faithless- 
ness. She reads phrases about the woman taken in adultery and intersperses 
exclamations of remorse; the Narr repeats nonsensical bits from fairy stories 
and then is silent, holding the child. Wholly unconventional in technique, 
the dramatic significance of this scene lies in its presenting the moment of 
moral breakdown in Marie. The presence of the idiot gives something 
additional to the psychological drama, enlarging the scene to make it reflect 
a greater tragic discordance in life. 

Biichner packs his dramatic excitements into scenes of this kind. But they 
do have a curiously ambiguous quality. It is no doubt a dramatic interest 
that isolates such highly charged instants, but they can sometimes have an 
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effect more lyrical than dramatic; though it must also be added that the 
quality is not adequately described by the term ‘Stimmung’. The scene of 
the murder in Woyzeck, for example, set with a maximum of ° atmosphere - 
the forest, the pond, the cold night air, the blood-red moon — is given, be- 
yond its meaning as action or climax of the story, the quality of a night- 
mare. It only comes to an end in a violent act; in itself it shows action 
suspended in Woyzeck’s brooding and Marie’s passive unknowingness. 
Often there is no action at all, or a minimum. The actual substance of many 
of Biichner’s scenes is the pointed crystallization of emotion or mood in one 
of the principal persons, making a self-sufficient picture, by contrast with 
the more usual construction in which the criss-crossed lines of plot and action 
flow through every scene. His most beautiful and poetic moments are of this 
kind. One thinks of Danton and Julie in Act II, of the Lucile scenes at the 
end of the same play, of Julie taking poison, or of the great sadness of the 
Conciergerie scene in Act IV. Such scenes emerge, it is true enough, from 
a story or dramatic framework, but their nature is to be brief acted lyrics. 
Their predominant themes, moreover, are love, a wistful sense of nature and 
its moods, and the helplessness, solitude and terror of men. 


In this, Biichner’s strongest poetic vein, he was very much a late romantic. 
There is no need to feel that this contradicts his politics or such realism as he 
has, or that it reduces his status. His politics, like most progressive move- 
ments of the nineteenth century, derive ultimately from Rousseau’s idealism, 
which was a political aspect of the romanticism that spread through Europe 
in the later eighteenth century and found varying literary expression as well. 
Democratic faiths and romantic moods went very well together in many 
writers of the eighteen-twenties and ‘thirties. Biichner’s moods of despair, 
cynicism, boredom, his motifs of death and corruption, his meaningless uni- 
verse, his fatalism, his ear for a beautiful but also a sinister music in nature 
and the empty spaces, his glimpses into hallucination, nightmare and madness, 
all these are the common stock of much romantic literature. His conception 
of realism in art, meaning the simple natural truth of things and men, is also 
after all tinged with romanticism, just as poeticization by the use of Volkslieder 
is a romantic, not a realist, symptom. His hard-boiled political attitude, the 
atheism, the sober, unadorned scientific materialism, indicate perhaps an 
unromantic attitude that was to be possible in the future; in Biichner they are 
still a result of emotional reaction, not an entirely new, free beginning. From 
such attitudes there arose later in the century a characteristic realist style in 
literature. Biichner belongs to the period in which realist insights still 
jostled with romantic longings and above all with romantic poetic ideals. 
Even with a changing subject-matter the expression continued to reflect the 
romantic style. It is a mistake to be prejudiced one way or the other in 
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Biichner’s case, and see only half the picture. His finest scenes owe their 
character, their beauty, and their own original, rare quality to a romantic 
lyricism that flowers amidst intimations of a new, socially realistic subject. 


NOTES 


* Full bibliographical information is given in Horst Oppel’s excellent Forschungsbericht. Stand und 


Aufgaben der Biichner-Forschung. Euphorion, XLIX (1955). 


* Friedrich Sengle, Das deutsche Geschichtsdrama (Stuttgart, 1952), pp. 132ff. 





HAMANN, HERDER AND HAMLET 


BY EDNA PURDIE 


In the intricate and fascinating history of Shakespeare's penetration into 
Germany, there are few moments of particular excitement so clearly and 
objectively recorded as that in which Hamann and Herder read Hamlet 
together. 


Hamann lehrte ihn das Englische; sie fingen mit Shakespeares Hamlet an. 
Unvergesslich und heilig blieb ihm der Eindruck, den diese Stunden ihm 
gemacht, er sprach oft mit Riihrung davon; den Hamlet konnte er beinahe 
auswendig, und unter allen dramatischen Dichtern hielt er immer Shake- 
spearn am héchsten.! 


The words are Caroline Herder’s, printed seventeen years after her husband's 
death; but in and through them we seem to hear the echo of Herder’s own 
voice. And underneath the plain record we become aware of the excitement 
that attended this meeting of minds. 

No certain date can be attached to the English lessons which thus marked 
the opening phase of a notable friendship. It seems probable however that 
they took place in the spring of 1764, some months before the first letters 
between Herder and Hamann were exchanged, in the June of that year. By 
that time Hamann had long been familiar with Hamlet, and had indeed pre- 
fixed to Wolken in 1761 the justifying motto: “The Play’s the thing, Wherein 
I'll catch/the Conscience of the King.’? His knowledge of Hamlet can now be 
traced with certainty to January 1758. A draft of a letter written during his 
sojourn in London and containing an exhortation to a companion detected 
in corrupt associations, ends with a passage from Hamlet’s conversation with 
his mother (III, 4), in which he urges repentance for the past and abstinence 
for the future. The letter is written in French, and the English quotation is 
introduced by the phrase “un avis et un Compliment hardi, dont Hamlet se 
servoit dans un[e] Situation 4 peu prés égale 4 la -mienne’.* That Hamann 
should at once have thought of this passage in Hamlet, in a context only 
partially relevant, argues a powerful preoccupation with the play. It is tempt- 
ing to think that his reading of it had been reinforced by seeing a stage per- 
formance — when the effect produced by the scene of Hamlet’s reproaches to 
his mother would be heightened by the visible appearance of the Ghost. The 
play was in fact performed at Drury Lane in the autumn of 1757 (when 
Hamann was already in London), with Garrick in the title role; and when 
we find Herder writing in the first version of his essay on Shakespeare of 
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Keinen Garrik habe ich nie gesehn; ich sehe also auch in Lear und Macbeth, in 
Hamlet und Richard keinen Garrik: Lear und Macbeth, Hamlet und Richard 
[sehe ich] selbst, keine Nachahmer, keine Deklamateurs, keine Kiinstler! Alle 
ganze, individuelle Wesen . . .° | 


and still more emphatically in the second version: 


Garrik habe ich nicht gesehen, und mag ihn mir auch eben lesend nicht denken: 
ich sehe Lear, Macbeth, Hamlet selbst, keine Nachahmer, keine Deklamateurs 
und Kiinstlers . . .° 


it is equally tempting to conjecture that Hamann had accompanied their 
reading of Hamlet with references to the great contemporary interpreter of 
the role of the Prince of Denmark. 

When Hamann came to write the sequel to the Sokratische Denkwiirdig- 
keiten which he entitled Wolken, he prefixed to it the motto indicating the 
function of the Mousetrap in the Hamlet drama: the lure, whereby falsehood 
could be detected through the reaction of conscience to a fictitious presentation. 
His mind was clearly occupied with Hamlet at this time. Alluding to the 
double dedication “An die Zween’ of the Sokratische Denkwiirdigkeiten and 
its relation to the controversial substance of the pamphlet, he recalled 


die verwirrte Denkungsart des Hamlets ... der seines gleichen einen 
Strohhalm zu ihren tiefen Absichten empfiehlt 


and attached a note citing the passage from Act IV, scene 4: 


— 'T is not to be great 
Never to stir without great Argument; 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw, 
When Honour’s at the stake. . .’ 


And in the third section, referring to an episode related by Plutarch in his 
Life of Solon, he elaborates the moral of the anecdote by quoting a passage 
from Polonius concerning Hamlet: 


A Happiness that often madness hits on Which sanity and reason could not be; 
So prosp'rously delivered of . . . wiirde hier auch der alte Kammerherr 
Polonius sagen, der in Hamlets Tollheit die Methode und die Trachtigkeit 
seiner Stossreden bewunderte.® 


On March 2ist of this same year 1761, Hamann wrote to J. G. Lindner to 
thank him for a gift of caviare with an allusion to Shakespeare’s phrase: 


da er von einem Schauspiel sagt: The play, I remember, pleas’d not the Million, 
’t was caviar to the general; but it was (as I receiv'd it and others, whose 
judgment is in such matters cried in the top of mine) an excellent Play; well 
digested in the scenes, set down with as much modesty as cunning, mit 
soviel Bescheidenheit als List, oder schlauen Witz.® 
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Immediately on this he tried to reassure Lindner’s misgivings about Wolken, 
copies of which had arrived some twelve days previously; the connection 
of this latter work with the Mousetrap is thus underlined. In the same letter 
he expresses disapproval of a third person and describes his own frame of 
mind towards him in the terms of Hamlet's speech to Ophelia (III, 1): 


I am very proud, revengeful, ambitious, with more offences at my beck than I 
have thoughts to put them in, imagination to give them shape, or time to act 
them in.” 


And at the end of the letter he reiterates his thanks for “Caviar und fiir alles 
Gute. ... 

Hamann’s addiction to caviare, revealed in a number of his letters,"* may 
have caused the reference to Hamlet to occur naturally to his mind. More 
than forty years later, Herder was to cite the Shakespearean phrase (for the 
only time) in writing about the revival of medieval German poetry: °... 
lassen Sie Lehrdichter und Minnesinger . . . im besten Gewande hervortreten; 
Caviar to the general, wie Hamlet sagt; sie werden wie die schon erschienenen, 
Ladenhiiter bleiben’; but the note he appends — ‘unschmackhaft fiir die 
Menge’ — shows exclusive concentration on the negative aspect of the phrase." 
It was not for him, as it was for Hamann, a phrase which lived with him; but 
it is interesting that he should cite it in one of the last things he wrote. 

Hamann’s preoccupation with Hamlet’s own mind and utterances was 
matched on occasion by allusion to the circumstances of the appearance of 
the Ghost. He remembered the significance of its gestures'* and the words — 
which he quotes in English — with which Hamlet takes leave of it.1* These 
two allusions were separated by twelve years, the second being at the end of 
the first ‘Reply’ in Christiani Zacchei Telonarche Prolegomena of 1774. Two 
years later, in a review of Don Quixote, he attached to the notion of an 
‘Originalgeist’ a quotation from the Scriptures and one from Hamlet which 
appeared to him to be in a similar vein.** And in 1781 we find him engaged 
in repeating the experiment he had tried with Herder of teaching English 
through the reading of Hamlet. On this occasion, however, the two young 
officers concerned showed scant response to the method; but towards the end 
of the year he tried Shakespeare again with another pupil, and then with his 
own son.'* The spell of the play was still powerful enough for him to allow 
this boy to miss a concert to which he had planned to take him, in order to 
go with a fellow-student to the theatre (“diesen Winter das erste Mal’) to see 
Hamlet." In these last years, indeed, the allusions seem to sound a more per- 
sonal note than in the immediately preceding period. In a letter to Jacobi of 
1784, a characteristic metaphysical discussion has as its starting point “To be, 
or not to be? That is the Question’;'* and in the next year we find Hamann 
applying the opening phrase to a personal problem: 
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To be or not to be. Schreib ich, oder schweig ich — das letzte wire das 
Kliigste! wenn mit einem Dixi nicht ein Liberavi animam verbunden wire.” 


There is little direct evidence in the correspondence between Herder and 
Hamann of the effects — so plainly to be seen in Herder’s writings — of their 
reading of Hamlet. An echo may perhaps be heard in one of Herder’s letters 
in 1764: ‘Gehen Sie mit Gott, bester, schnster! my blessing with you!’** may 
recall Polonius (‘Farewell; my blessing season this in thee!’). And when he 
writes from Riga in January 1765: “. . . dass die blasts eines schwarzen Windes 
aus der Wiiste her, mein Blatt fortgerauschet, ... ich murmele also diesem 
Schicksale Fliiche nach . . .”** we are reminded of Hamlet’s words 


Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn’d 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell (I, 4). 


Ten years later the source of his quotation is specifically cited, when he 
writes of his surroundings in Biickeburg that they appear to him as a prison, 
from which he would fain escape ‘und wenn ich Himmel und Erde betrachte, 
wie Bruder Hamlet predige! steril promontory — ’.*? 

But long before 1775 Herder’s knowledge and appreciation of Hamlet had 
found expression in his writings. Indeed, from the Fragmente of 1767 to the 
end of his life, allusions to and quotations from the play bear witness to its 
lasting influence upon his mind. The allusions begin quietly when he 
instances Lear and Hamlet as fulfilling directly the true purpose of tragedy: to 
move the heart by dramatic means.** But when later in the Fragmente he 
deprecates confusion between genuinely elegiac poems and such laments as 
constitute tragic monologues, the reference to Hamlet is more elaborate. 
‘Die riihrenden Selbstgesprache Hamlets, die nicht eigentlich voll Leidenschaft 


_ sondern als Ausbriiche einer diistern Laune zu betrachten sind’ must be con- 
_ sidered in the light of other important moments in the play; the monologues 





‘Oh that this too too solid flesh would melt’ and ‘To be or not to be’, the 
ensuing conversations with Ophelia and with Horatio, the meditations in 
the graveyard, are expressions of ‘seine Misanthropische Gesinnungen, die er 
lebend und sterbend dussert’.** Such laments about life are to be distinguished 
from true elegies, and they differ from the thunderous utterances that 
characterize the ode. They are ‘von fern her dumpf murmelnde Gewitter- 
wolken’, foreshadowing a tragic outcome. Their tone is that of dissatis- 
faction, at one time with the individual self, at another with destiny. The 
characteristic terms of this analysis herald the fuller interpretations of the 
Shakespeare essay in Von deutscher Art und Kunst and the much later article 
in Adrastea. And the note appended to a quoted description: “Ein triiber 
Himmel, ein aufsteigendes Gewitter, rauschende Winde, zitternde Fenster, 
eine Leiche, die voriibergetragen wird, das Geliute der Sterbeglocken, eine 
Trauermusik’ shows the immediate association with two plays: Hamlet, and 
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The London Merchant.?* But if we are conscious here above all of a swift per- 
ception of atmosphere, a quotation in the revised edition of the first collection 
of the Fragmente in 1768 bears witness to a wider scope of reference. Deplor- 
ing the mania for imitation among those who use the German language, 
Herder writes: 


muss man da nicht Patriotisch, wie Hamlet der Dane sagen: 
indeed, it takes 
From our achievements, tho’ perform’d at height 
The pith and marrow of our attribute*® 


and exhorts his countrymen to avoid such deviations from the proper path.” 
We may note the description of Hamlet, not as the Prince of Denmark but 
in a phrase which echoes his own words in the last act: “This is I, Hamlet the 
Dane.’ 

There is ample evidence that between 1767 and 1773 Hamlet was much in 
Herder’s mind. In a discussion of school drama in 1768 he quotes (in Eng- 
lish) the passage from the second act about the child players.** In the Frag- 
mente zu einer Archdologie des Morgenlandes of 1769 he cites two of Shake- 
speare’s tragedies to illustrate the gripping terror darkness may hold for the 
traveller — Hamlet and Macbeth. Emphasizing, as Lessing had done not very 
long before, the compelling atmosphere of Shakespeare’s midnight scenes, 
he cites in translation the passage in Hamlet beginning “Tis now the very 
witching time of night’ (III, 2) — and adds the comment: 


— 


———— ayes 


Fiihle alle diese Nachtscenen auf einmal, und welch ein Sinnbild des Bésen | 


wird natiirlicher, als Finsterniss, und welche Fliiche natiirlicher, als die 
schwarzen Nachtfliiche der Morgenlander . . .* 


Two things strike us in this argument: the fact that Shakespeare's scenes occur 
to him so naturally in so remote a context, and the telescoping of the two 
different situations — one where a deed is contemplated, the other where it is 
accomplished — into the general term “Nachtscenen’. Again there is a fore- 
shadowing of the mood of the Shakespeare essay; there is also a more specific 
anticipation of a passage in the Alteste Urkunde des Menschengeschlechts of 1774, 
for which the Fragmente zu einer Archdologie served as a preliminary exercise. 
In this later treatise the generalizing process was carried further, in a character- 
istic fashion: 
. wo lasst Shakespear seine grasslichste, schrecklichste Unthaten und Erin- 
nerungen daran geschehen als in einer Mitternacht Macbeths, Hamlets, Lears, 
Richards, Othellos2*° 


By this time, however, the essay on Shakespeare had already been written, in 
three different versions, and finally published in Von deutscher Art und Kunst. 
In this essay Hamlet is one of the vital illustrations. Not so much, in the 
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final version, for the discussion of Shakespeare's power of delineating 
character as for the exposition of his genius for creating the atmosphere of 
a particular situation. In the Ossian essay Herder refers to the association 
of Macbeth and Hamlet with the world of northern poetry; here, in the 
essay on Shakespeare, he emphasizes the spirit of place. Citing Lessing’s 
comparison of Hamlet and Sémiramis, he adds a pregnant description: 


. wie voll ist das ganze Drama dieses Lokalgeistes von Anfang zu Ende. 
Schlossplatz und bittre Kalte, ablésende Wache und Nachterzahlungen, 
Unglaube und Glaube — der Stern — und nun erscheints! 


And again, with his peculiar gift for selecting significant detail, he notes: 


Hahnkrah und Paukenschall, stummer Wink und der nahe Hiigel, Wort und 
Unwort — welches Lokal! welches tiefe Eingraben der Wahrheit! 


The description continues, by the same method of impressionistic accumula- 
tion, through the scenes of the King at prayer and Hamlet in his mother’s 
room before his father’s picture, to the moment of his appearance at Ophelia’s 
grave; and it leads up to the final exclamation that anyone here conscious 
of the physical stage, and seeking on it neatly fashioned dialogue, must indeed 
be i impervious to true poetry, the poetry of a Shakespeare or a Sophocles. 
This is the core of the critique of Hamlet in the final version of the essay;*! 
with all the numerous other references — to Polonius in particular — it is 
above all Shakespeare's evocation of mood and environment that stirs 
Herder to enthusiasm. 

But the spell of Hamlet himself, ‘der triibsinnige Raisonneur’ as Herder 
called him in the first version of the essay,** was powerful enough to inspire 
a blank verse translation of the monologue “To be or not to be’ for the 
Shakespeare section of the Volkslieder collection prepared for publication 
in 1773. Herder offered it as an example of Shakespeare's power to render 
every shade of human feeling, as a ‘Probe einer schauderhaften Metaphysik 
liber Tod und Leben’.** In a later note he hailed it as a supreme example of 
the deliberative monologue, reproducing *. . . das Fiir und Wider . . . in das 
die Seele bei Selbstgesprachen sich so umzuwerfen pflegt’, and commented on 
its characteristic blend of melancholy and scornful bitterness.** A letter to 
Lavater written in the spring of 1773 reflects again his preoccupation with 
the substance of this monologue, when he imagines a new poetic soliloquy 
which should celebrate our capacity to sleep and dream — ‘was jeder wie 
Hamlets Monolog auswendig lernte ...'** And five years later, in Vom 
Erkennen und Empfinden der menschlichen Seele, he writes of dreams and the 
mortal coil: 


Einigen driickenden Empfindungen entgehn zu wollen, dadurch, dass man 
die Biirde dieses Lebens abschiittelt, ist ein gefahrlicher Schritt, denn Traume, 
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wie Hamlet sagt, oder wie wir sagten, Empfindungen und Gedanken 
miissen wiederkommen.** 


There is a difference, however, between Herder’s positive assertion here and 
Hamlet’s ‘what dreams may come... Must give us pause’. 

It was natural enough that in the Volkslieder Herder should include the 
snatches of song uttered by Ophelia, and that in the published collection of 
1778 the scene in which they occur should appear in a fuller form;*’ but with 
all his conviction of the element of popular song in Shakespeare's poetry, he 
was conscious that such isolated notes lost much when they were separated 
from the whole of the play.** 

A space of about thirty years separated the first version of Herder’s essay 
in Von deutscher Art und Kunst from the substantial article Wilhelm Shakespear 
which appeared in Adrastea in 1801. These years were punctuated by refer- 
ences, not only to Shakespeare in general but also to Hamlet in particular. A 
few of these date from — or repeat and expand allusions from — the years 
immediately preceding the first essay; many others arise, in the most diverse 
contexts, all through the later years. It would seem as if certain aspects of the 
play haunted Herder’s imagination: the outward appearance of alarm and 
horror, the appeals to memory, the picture of friendship, the speculations on 
the meaning of existence and on the forces outside man’s control. He recalled 
the vivid words in which the impression of horror is conveyed — on one 
occasion telescoping phrases from two separate scenes into a composite 
quotation: 


So wie ich noch keinen harten Mann mit weichem Haar . . . gesehen habe, so 
wie beim jungen Hamlet, nach dem, was sein Name sagt, seine knotty soul 
bis in die Haare steigt und da die combined locks bildet, die nachher 

as the sleeping soldiers in th’alarm 

his bedded hairs, like life in excrements 

start up and stand on end — 
so ist auch ihr natiirlicher Wuchs, das Fallen oder Scheiteln oder 
W irbeln der Haare von sonderbarer Bedeutung.** 


This passage occurs in a context dealing with pictorial representation — 
Herder proceeds to comment on the portrayal of Mahomet in Paradise, of 
Moses and of Christ — and the words he quotes are spoken by two different 
speakers in two scenes where Hamlet experiences the apparition of the Ghost 
(I, 5 and III, 4). That this imagined picture was no fleeting recollection is 
plain when we find Herder, writing in 1778, illustrating Shakespeare’s power 
to reveal the hidden springs of passion through his portrayal of the person: 
‘unvermerkt malt er Hamlet bis auf seine Haare’.*® And the phenomenon is 
again recalled in the essay on Hebrew poetry, where it is associated with the 
experience of Job: 
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. jene Erscheinung eines Nachtgeistes bei Hiob — es ist Bild und doch kein 
Bild: ein voriiber lispelnder Hauch, cin Murmeln wie die Sprache des Windes; 
aber auch Kraft des Windes, Geistes-Kraft: er richtet die Haare empor: er 
erregt alle Schrecken der Seele; he harrows up the soul with fear and wonder: 


Here too the quotation is compounded of lines from two different scenes and 
two different speakers;*? this combinative process does something to confirm 
the statement that he knew Hamlet almost by heart. 

The vow of remembrance after the Ghost’s revelation occurred to 
Herder’s mind in a similar way. He quoted two of its phrases — ‘all trivial 
fond records/all saws of books’ — in a note to a passage advocating simplicity 
of approach to plastic form;** a longer extract from the speech (with the 
omission of a line and with one slight variation) appeared in a review of 
Lavater’s Physiognomische Fragmente in 1776.‘* So too the phrase used by 
Polonius concerning friendship recurs in two different contexts. In the 
second version of Vom Erkennen und Empfinden, dating from 1775, Herder 
used it in connection with an abstract notion: 


Erkennen ist Seyn in der Wahrheit, sie als Theil von sich erfassen und wie 
Shakespear sagt, mit Eisenzacken an seine Seele reissen; bin ich nicht in ihr, 
so habe ich sie nie erkannt. Spekulieren ist Streben zum Erkenntniss . . .*° 


Some six years later he cited it in English in one of the letters on the study of 
theology: 


Suchen Sie sich, m. Fr., einst solchen Freund, und wie Shakespear sagt: 
grapple him to thy soul with hooks of steel — 
Er sey Ihnen Beispiel, Rath und lebendiges Muster — ** 


Clearly in the first instance it was the phrase rather than the situation that 
came into his mind; in the second it was the aspect of practical advice which 
recalled the line to his memory 

Stray phrases from Hamlet occur sporadically in Herder’s writings, bearing 
witness to the constancy of his recollection. Concerning Lessing he found 
nothing that expressed appreciation better than 


Shakespears Wort . . . ‘Lobe ihn nicht, sprich nur: er war ein Mann’."’ 


Expressing a desire to see a Nymphaeum of dream pictures and personifications, 
he recalled a saying of Polonius: 


Es ware die Geschichte eines verniinftigen Wahnsinnes, in welchem, 
wie Polonius von Hamlet sagt, allenthalben Methode statt findet.* 


In 1800, we find him citing the quatrain in the Play scene “Why let the 
strucken deer go weep’;** and in writing of Swift and his Stella he quoted 
(in translation) the speech of Hamlet on his own state of mind to Guilden- 
stern, adding the comment: 
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Was Hamlet der Ophelia, sagt Swift im stummen Anblick seiner Stella 
taglich.*° 


The lines in the opening scene of the play, beginning 


Some say, that ever gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated . . . 


are quoted in full in a Christmas article in 1801, where he prefaces the extract 
by the statement: 


An diesem ehemaligen Sonnenfeste ist das Reich schreckender Nachtlarven 
in ein Reich der Giite und des Lichts verwandelt.” 


It is not surprising, however, that the most substantial passages concerning 
Hamlet should dwell rather on the dark than on such gleams of light as this. 
And indeed we find Herder, in 1792, quoting Ophelia’s lament for Hamlet’s 
state 


O what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! 


as the crown of all such elegies— an example of Shakespeare’s power to 
depict the sapping of the life-blood that attends the failure to attain an ideal, 
or the destruction of an idea, to which men of the finest feeling are attached. 
The speech is quoted in full (with the omission of two lines referring to 
Ophelia herself, and with one slight variant) and in English. It is of some 
interest to recall that in a sermon on Trinity Sunday twenty-three years 
earlier Herder had used the phrase: “Welch edler Geist ist hier in den Staub 
geworfen, welch schénes Wesen zerstért!’* 

The long analysis of Hamlet which forms part of Herder’s study of Shake- 
speare, published in Adrastea in 1801, is a fitting end to his life-long pre- 
occupation with the play. In brief and telling sentences the course of the 
action is recounted, with recognizable echoes of the language of the original 
and every now and then a quotation to point the issue. The comments that 
are interspersed reveal the line of Herder’s thought. Hamlet is Shakespeare’s 
equivalent of Orestes: but a more reflective, a more cautious Orestes. 
Scruples of conscience must be satisfied before he can yield to his resolve of 
vengeance: 


Diese will der bedachtigere Orestes vor der That abthun, damit sie ihn nach 
der That nicht qualen diirfen.** 


But when they are satisfied and he is ripe for action, fate steps in: “Das 
Schicksal tritt in den Weg.’ First on the voyage to England, finally in the 
duel with Laertes; the murder of Hamlet’s father is thus innocently avenged, 
but murderer, wife and son are all engulfed in destruction. 
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Das Verhangniss hat die Rache bewirkt, mit unbefleckten Handen dessen, dem 
sie aufgetragen war ... Den guten Hamlet konnte, Trotz aller Vorschritte, 
selbst seines Vaters Geist aus seinem Charakter nicht treiben. 


Herder returns more than once in the analysis to this view of Hamlet’s 
character. He points a striking contrast between Hamlet and Macbeth — 
describing both as “der Geisterwelt zugekehrte, metaphysical characters’, but 
noting the immense difference in the effect of this communion with the 
supernatural world. Hamlet stirred and indeed shaken in his whole being, 
yet not moved to carry out a dreadful deed in unreflecting haste; Macbeth, 
his ambition lit by a spark in the greeting of the witches on the heath, at once 
ready for its kindling into flame. It is above all the nature of Hamlet’s 
meditations which moves Herder to this emphasis on his fundamental 
goodness; and he sees the interweaving of personality and destiny as the 
outstanding characteristic of Shakespearean drama: 


. .. dieselbe hohe Verkniipfung der Begebenheiten, die iiber Menschen-Wahn 
hinausreicht, zu der Menschen aber nach ihren Gesinnungen und Meinungen, 
nach ihren Neigungen und Leidenschaften mitwirken. 


He expresses his own sense of the unique quality of Hamlet when he writes 
of it: 


Das einzige Stiick vielleicht, das der reine sensus humanitatis geschrieben hat; 


und ganz doch eine Tragédie des Verhangnisses, des schauerlichnachtlichen 
Schicksals.*4 


With the words of Horatio, he writes a little further on, the tale is at an end; 
with the entry of Fortinbras ‘es beginnet ein neues Blatt des Schicksals’.5* In 
the long stretch of time between the two studies of Shakespeare, Herder’s 
conception of Hamlet had deepened; his attention had become focused on 
the relation between character and destiny and on the evidence of Shake- 
speare's deep insight into the human mind. But the sense of significant 
detail was not lost; and if all but one of the quotations were now in German, 
this was perhaps because Hamlet had become by now almost a German 
drama. Since the days when he had learnt English by reading it with 
Hamann, three important translations had been made, a (much modified) 
stage version had been presented, and the hero of an epoch-making novel 
had set himself to study and interpret the character of Hamlet afresh. But 
there was no need of this wider spread of knowledge and appreciation to 
support the conviction of both Hamann and Herder — different in emphasis 
as their approach to the play was — that Hamlet was a supreme example of 
dramatic genius. 
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NOTES 


1 Erinnerungen aus dem Leben Johann Gottfrieds von Herder. Gesammelt und beschrieben von Maria 
Carolina von Herder . . . Tiibingen, 1820, vol. I, p. 64. 

2 Samtliche Werke. Historisch-kritische Ausgabe von Josef Nadler, Wien, vol. II (1950), p. 85. (Wke). 

8 Johann Georg Hamann. Briefwechsel, ed. W. Ziesemer and A. Henkel, Wiesbaden, Insel-Verlag, 
vol. I (1955), p. 236. 

* On September 24th and November 29th, 1757; v. Ernst Piindter: Englische Hamlet Darsteller und 
Darstellung im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert, Weimar, 1913, p. 153. 

5 Sammtliche Werke, ed. B. Suphan, Berlin, 1877ff, vol. V, p. 238 (S.W.). 

6 Ibid. 

? [Vke, vol II, p. 99. This passage and the one quoted immediately afterwards run thus in the editions 
of Pope and other early eighteenth-century editors. 

8 lke, vol Il, p. 106. Polonius refers only to ‘method in his madness’, but Trachtigkeit picks out the 
‘pregnant’ of his next speech. 

® Briefwechsel, vol. Il, p. 68. The initial phrases were repeated (in association with Wolken) in a letter of 
February 11th, 1762, to Moses Mendelssohn (ibid., p. 129). 

1° Briefwechsel, vol. Il, p. 76. Hamann did not think it necessary to introduce or annotate his English 
quotation. 

11 Tbid., pp. 6, 136, 140, 189, 234, 240, 295, etc. 

12 Adrastea VI (1803), posthumously published in 1804); S.W., vol. XXIV, p. 392- 

13 *Verdenken Sie es mir also nicht, wenn ich gleich dem Gespenst im Hamlet durch Winke mit 
Ihnen rede . . .’ (Aesthetica in Nuce, Wke, vol. II, p. 201). 

14 ‘fich nehme] wie Hamlet von dem Gespenste seines Vaters Abschied: 

Well said, old mole! canst work i’th’ ground so fast, 
A worthy pioneer!...’ (Wke, vol. III, p. 129) 

15 * | was von David geschrieben steht: Du bist, als wenn unser Ze hntausend ware! 2 Sam. 
xviii, 3. Oder wie der ehrliche Hamlet sagt ...to be one man pick’d out of then [sic] thousand’ 
(Wke, vol. IV, p. 431). 

16 | etters to Herder, Se re 1sth, 1781, and 2 Adv., 1781 (Schriften, ed. F. Roth, Berlin, 1821-43, vol. 
VI, pp. 217ff, 227) and to F. H. Jacobi, November 12th, 1785 (Leben und Schriften, ed. C. H. Gildemeister, 
Gotha, 1857-73, vol. V, p. 135). : 

17 Letter to F. H. Jacobi, January 29th, 1786 (Leben und Schriften, ed. cit., vol. V, p. 207). 

18 Letter of December Ist, 1784, ibid., p. 21. 

19 Letter to Jacobi, June [22-] 30th, 1785 (ibid., p. 92) Cf. also the letter of December 24th, 1785 (ibid., 
. 166) in which he quotes the phrase again, with a Latin tag. 

20 J. G. Hamann Briefwechsel, vol. Il, p. 266. 

21 Tbid., p. 290. 

22 Letter to Hamann, Whit Monday, 1775; Schriften, ed. Roth, vol. V, pp. raat; the reference is to 
Hamilet, Il, 2: ‘that this goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory. . 

23 Fragmente Ill, S.W., vol. I, pp. 436-7. 

24 Tbid., p. 481. 

25 S.W., vol. I, p. 485. The article on Elegy by Thomas Abbt in the Briefe die neueste Litteratur 
betreffe nd (XIII, No. 212) which inspired this section had instanced the scene of the Ghost’s appearance 
in Hi oe as rousing terror rather than melancholy in the guard. 

26 Hamlet, 1, 4. The application to a different topic from that in the original argues long familiarity 
with the text. 

27 S.W., vol. II, p. §1. 

28 Ueber Thomas Abbts Schriften 2**S St.; S.W., vol. II, p. 312. This same passage is cited again in a 
different context in Kalligone (1800); S.W., vol. XXII, p. 223. 

22 S.W., vol. VI, p. 10. The translation corresponds, except in one small detail, to Wieland’s, which 
dates from 1766. 

8° Ibid., p. 226. 

$1 An earlier draft contains the passage in a slightly different form, with more numerous single details 
of the action less effectively combined into an analysis (v. S.W., vol. V, p. 248). : 

32 S.W., vol. V, p. 234. 

3 S.W., vol. XXV, pp. 34f. 

34 S.W., vol. V, p. 255. Herder notes that Moses Mendelssohn’s translation failed to render this 
‘schwermiithig-verachtend-bittern’ tone. 

38 Aus Herders Nachlass, ed. H. Diintzer and F. G. von Herder, vol. II, Frankfurt a/M., 1857, p. 48. 

36 S.W., vol. VIII, p. 234. 

37 S.W., vol. XXV, pp. $9, 291-5. 

$8 Tbid., p. 307. 
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39 Plastik (3**™ Abschn.); S.W., vol. VIII, p. 44. 

*° Vom Erkennen und Empfinden der menschlichen Seele; S.W., vol. VII, p. 183. 

41 Vom Geist der ebrdischen Poesie, I*** Theil; S.W., vol. XI, p. 265. 

42 Horatio’s words ‘Most like: it harrows me with fear and wonder’ (I, 1) and those of the Ghost: ‘I 
could a tale unfold whose lightest word would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood’ (I, 5). 

48 Plastik (3*** Abschn.); S.W., vol. VIII, p. 41. This work appeared in 1778, but a note appended to 
the title indicates that much of it was written in the years 1768-70. Herder’s paraphrase of the quotation 
is ‘alle Alltags-Kopien und das Gemahl -und Gekritsel von Buchstaben und Ziigen aus unserm Gehirn 
wegwischen’. 

| S.1V., vol. IX, pp. 459-60. The quotation is preceded here by a reference to Hamlet’s meditations 
in the graveyard. 

% S.IV., vol. VIII, p. 294. 

46 S.W., vol. XI, p. 41. ‘Hooks’ is the reading of Pope and other early eighteenth-century editions. 

 S.W., vol. XV, p. §11. The important element in this composite quotation would seem to be from 
Hamlet (I, 2). 

8 S.W., vol. XV, p. $34. 

*® Kalligone‘ Il; S.W., vol. XXII, p. 200. A German version of this quotation occurs in the article on 
Shakespeare in Adrastea of 1801. 

© Adrastea (1801); S.W., vol. XXIII, pp. 187-8. The speech is from Act II, sc. 2; and Herder had 
quoted ‘sterile promontory’ from it many years before (see above, p. 201). 

*! Adrastea; S.W., vol. XXIII, pp. 288-9. In this instance Herder added a translation of the passage in a 
footnote. 

2 S.W., vol. XXXII, p. 494. Wieland’s translation had ‘O was fiir ein edles Gemiith ist hier zu 
Grunde gerichtet!’ 

8 S.W., vol. XXIII, p. 364. 

54 Ibid., p. 365. 

5° Ibid., p. 383. 








HEINRICH VON VELDEKE’S CONCEPTION OF THE AENEID 
BY HuGH SACKER 


PREVIOUS interpretation of Heinrich von Veldeke’s Eneide* has been princi- 
pally concerned with the two love episodes. In these alone has it been 
thought that the twelfth-century court poet found a congenial subject- 
matter. The possibility that he adapted to his own purpose the events and 
ethos of the whole story as told by Virgil is ignored by most literary histor- 
ians and rejected by Ehrismann. For instance it is held that the excuse 
Veldeke gives for his hero’s desertion of Dido is banal since neither the will 
of the pagan gods nor Eneas’s prime duty of laying the first foundations of 
the Roman Empire could have had any significance for the medieval poet.’ 
But is this really soz That Veldeke’s object was not, like Virgil’s, to glorify 
Rome may be readily conceded; but that did not preclude him from regard- 
ing the Roman Empire as a symbol of glory and employing it as such in his 
work. Nor does Ehrismann’s statement that it was impossible for a medieval 
poet to identify the will of the pagan gods with the will of God prove that 
Veldeke could not employ the will of the gods as a poetic symbol for his own 
conception of Christian Providence. That where love is concerned Veldeke 
and other poets, seeking symbols for a power they experienced as super- 
natural, turned readily to the appropriate pagan deities, has recently been 
emphasized and interpreted in an illuminating article by Ludwig Wolff: 
But there is no reason for thinking that the poetical use of classical mythology 
was confined to this one theme. In the twelfth century such sophistication 
was a commonplace in every field, including philosophy and theology — 
consider the works of the ‘universal doctor’ Alanus de Insulis — and should 
not be brushed aside just because it expresses human experience in different 
terms from those of Christian teaching. | 
Even where the possibility that Veldeke used such mythological sym- 
bolism is accepted in principle, modern scholars still lay the overriding 
emphasis on the purely human aspects of the behaviour of Veldeke’s char- 


acters and not on their relationship to God. Thus de Boor concludes of | 


Veldeke: ‘Ihm ist es um den vorbildlichen Menschen und Ritter, das Ideal 
der autonomen Humanitit in dieser Welt zu tun . . . wir miissen annehmen, 
dass ftir Veldeke das vorbildliche Verhalten in der Welt zugleich die Er- 
fiillung von Gottes Forderungen an die Menschen ist.’* By contrast with 
this point of view, it is my hope to show that, as might be expected in a 
rendering of the classical story of pius Aeneas, what was of primary concern 
to the medieval poet was precisely man’s relationship with the powers above; 
and in particular, the crucial factor in determining the fate of the individual 
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was not for Veldeke his self-control — nor any other purely human virtue — 
but quite simply his acceptance or rejection of the divine will. 

The modifications of the Virgilian conception of the forces which rule 
men’s lives, initiated by the anonymous French poet whose work Veldeke 
took as his source’ — and to whom the credit is due for first undertaking 
most of the changes discussed in this article — and then carried one step 
further by Veldeke, have mostly been dismissed as negative by generations of 
scholars for whom the primacy of the classical poem was not only established 
by humanistic tradition and the classical bias of their own education, but 
confirmed by the poverty of the medieval versions as poetry. But it is a 
mistake not to realize that, for instance, the reduction of the complex and 
fascinating relationship of the various classical gods with one another and 
with the fates to a flat and colourless generality ‘the gods’, with which Veldeke 
has been reproached,* while certainly both impoverishing the traditional tale 
and revealing a not surprising lack of historical interest on the part of the 
medieval Christian poet in the religion of the Romans, nevertheless facilitates 
the redeployment of the gods of Eneas as a symbol of the single entity 
which is Christian Providence, and should be regarded to this extent as a 
positive feature of the medieval rendering. Apart from Venus with her 
two(!) sons Amor and Cupid, who primarily represent the superhuman 
power not of Providence directly but of love, only Juno is differentiated 
by Veldeke, and her role seems to be modelled somewhat on the lines of 
Satan in the Book of Job. The seven years of tribulation at sea appear as a 
trial which might well persuade Eneas, as Dido points out, to abandon his 
faith in the gods; yet he remains unshaken (70, 18-71, 14). Otherwise the 
phrase ‘the gods’ only varies occasionally with fortuna (or gelucke), which 
represents in Virgil, in Veldeke and in the medieval Christian epic in general 
the unpredictable aspect of destiny as viewed by man, and with ‘god’, used 
significantly much more frequently by the medieval than by the classical 
poet. That Veldeke, unlike his source, should without scruple interchange 
the more familiar term “god’ with the exotic ‘gods’ surely implies that he 
regarded their function in his poem as one normally ascribed to the Christian 
deity. 

Certainly the gods control the events of the Eneide with an immediacy 
to which a parallel can be found in the earlier (or contemporary?) Rolands- 
lied, but scarcely in the later epics. At the beginning they tell Eneas to leave 
Troy and sail for Italy, after his seven years at sea they forbid him to stay 
with Dido with whom he has eventually found refuge; then they further 
test him with the fearful journey to hell, and reward him for performing it 
with promises of a glorious future and a quick passage to Italy. There his 
arrival has been foretold by these same gods, and King Latinus knows that 
his kingdom and his daughter’s hand are destined by them for Eneas, whether 
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Latinus likes it or not: ich wolde oder enwolde (116, 16). The Queen and 
Turnus oppose this decision of the gods but after a mighty struggle are 
inevitably vanquished. 

This outline does not bear out Schwietering’s general statement that the 
courtly versions of the Classics, lacking all religious significance, reduce the 
intervention of the gods to the minimum necessary for understanding the 
tale.” All the chief events of the Eneide could perfectly well be motivated 
without any reference to the gods: if Gahmuret does not require a divine 
command to desert Belakane, why then should Eneas do so to desert Dido: 
And if the earthly aspects of knighthood had alone interested Veldeke, could 
not Eneas’s prowess in arms have sufficed to defeat Turnus?: Why then did 
the poet declare that Turnus would have won had it not been decreed 
otherwise: 


wan daz klagelich unheil, 

daz her des tages veige was 

unde daz her Eneas 

sin lib danne solde tragen, 

Turnus het anders in erslagen. (332, 22-6) 


In this passage, added independently of the French source, there culminates 
an episode unmistakably exploited by Veldeke for the express purpose of 
demonstrating the vanity of all resistance to the gods. If Turnus, whose 
desperate fight against overwhelming odds is vividly portrayed in the 
German version, cannot oppose the divine will successfully, nobody can.* 
Veldeke’s deep concern with man’s relationship to the gods is confirmed 
by his insertion, again independently of his source, of a crucial passage in 
which Eneas expresses his wholehearted acceptance of the destiny decreed 
for him. No sooner has Dido abandoned herself to her passion for Eneas, 
which as the reader is told will prove fatal to her, than Veldeke bluntly states 
that his hero’s prime concern is not with her but with his glorious future: 


Eneas der mare 

swie wol so her ware 
enphangen unde geret, 

her hete so gekeret 

sin herze unde sinen mut, 
daz her dorch dehein gut 
iemer da niht belibe 

noch der eren sich verscribe, 
dar umbe her wart gesant 
zu Italjen in daz lant. 

da hine was sin wille, 

des gesweich her aber stille. (57, 33-58, 4) 
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This is the passage sought in vain by Friedrich Maurer who, while insisting 
in general that suffering, disgrace and ruin (leit) derive in Veldeke’s works 
from a lack of self-control (maze), which Maurer considers a purely ethical 
weakness of character, admits incidentally the apparent role of destiny, only 
to claim that the relationship of destiny and the individual will is left con- 
fused by the poet. On many occasions Veldeke demonstrates that the 
initiative lies with Providence; here he reveals what primarily distinguishes 
his hero from the Queen or Turnus: a firm resolve to further the ends of 
Providence and so achieve his great destiny. 

Confirmation of Veldeke’s concern with his hero’s relationship with the 
gods is also obtained from his treatment of the journey to the underworld. 
That the German poet, who normally shuns excess, here outdoes his source 
in piling horror on horror, and in this one instance dwells more on his hero’s 
fears, which he elsewhere suppresses, than does his source, has long since 
been remarked but never explained.'® The interviews between father and 
son which bracket the journey indicate the explanation. They are altered by 
Veldeke to make the descent to the underworld appear as the final test to 
which the gods submit Eneas before allowing him to enter upon his 
inheritance. Only in Veldeke’s version is the earlier interview used b 
Anchises to encourage his son to endure even this terrible ordeal in full con- 
fidence of ultimate success (81, 40-82, 8), and only in Veldeke’s version does 
Anchises afterwards assure Eneas that his perseverance in this last task has won 


for him the favour of all the gods: 


‘Eneas’ sprach her, ‘sun min, 
ich sage dir die warheit: 

daz du dise arbeit 

dorch minen willen hast getan, 
des sal ez dir vil wole ergan 
beidiu zeren und ze fromen, 
daz du here bist komen 

von unser meister gebote. 

ez habent dir die gote 

dorch fruntschaft gegunnen, 
du hast der mite gewunnen 
ir aller holde. (107, 2-13) 


This is the turning point in the story. Eneas, who has been seeking Italy 
in vain for nearly 4000 lines, reaches it in a further six. His journey is sig- 
nificantly guided by gelucke (110, 33) demonstrating that, now he has suc- 
cessfully proved himself in the eyes of the gods, he can find the promised land 
without difficulty. The second part of the story in which the gods, who 
have tested and shamed him in the first part, glorify him, begins at this point. 
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The foregoing study of the role assigned to the gods by Veldeke has 
necessarily contained several references to his hero’s destiny as founder of the 
Roman Empire. If this destiny could not be regarded by a medieval author 
as glorious, if the purposes of the gods, to further which Eneas risks all, are 
vain, then indeed the work falls to pieces, and the hero can only be a model 
hero in such purely secondary matters as self-control and good breeding. 
But it is difficult to comprehend why such a negative attitude to the Roman 
Empire should be posited for the Middle Ages, especially in Barbarossa’s 
day, and impossible to find support for it in Veldeke’s work. 

That Anchises at least regards Rome's world supremacy as glorious is clear 
from the speech in which in hell he reveals to Eneas the future greatness of 
the world empire he is to found, adding: 


des mahtu haben wunne, 
daz die von dime kunne 
die welt soln bedwingen . . . (109, 13-15) 


And this opinion of Anchises is confirmed by the poet in his own person at 
the conclusion of the work, when his hero is finally settled in Italy. In a short 
historical sketch, Veldeke traces the future of Rome, through Romulus and 
Remus to Julius Caesar, and then on to Augustus, who established peace and 
justice on earth and in whose time, as the German poet is the first to point out, 
Christ was born and redeemed mankind (352, 2-18). This addition, which 
has been variously explained away as owing its existence to the pedantic 
learning of the poet"! or to his sense of history,!* has a clear poetic function: 
to set the seal on the hero’s career. The foundation of the Roman Empire 
was Eneas’s final achievement, the supreme value of which was proved for 
Veldeke by the fact that it was under this Empire, in a later age of Utopian 
peace and justice, that Christ elected to be born." 


The end of the Eneide resembles that of the later epics such as Gregorius or 
Parzival in that here too divine Providence specifically intervenes with a 
miracle — for that is what Eneas’s divinely ordained defeat of Turnus 
amounts to— which demonstrates to all the world that the hero has ultimately 
found high favour in the sight of God and man; just how high is indicated 
by Eneas’s role as founder of the Roman Empire, which can be compared 
with Parzival’s role as Grail King, or that of Gregorius as Pope. But whereas 
the interest of the later stories derives principally from the zwivel into which 
Gregorius and Parzival stumble on their way, Eneas is constant from the 
start. This unwavering allegiance of the hero to his gods does not, however, 
mean, pace de Boor," that the Eneide lacks all element of conflict between the 
interests of heaven and earth. On the contrary such suspense as is present in 
the work derives precisely from this conflict, though it takes the unusual form 
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not of earthly seductions endangering the holiness of one of God’s elect, but 
of perfect submission to the divine will tarnishing the earthly reputation of a 
model knight. In so far as this is a real problem in the work, Veldeke has 
some claim to be regarded as the first German poet to reflect the belief of the 
knights that secular values could and should be harmonized with the demands 
of religion. 

In obeying the command of the gods to abandon Troy, Eneas and his 
followers are aware, in Veldeke’s poem, that they are not behaving heroically 
(19, 38-20, 4). In particular his desertion of his comrades, whose shades he 
later meets in hell, makes Eneas feel ashamed (100, 24-31). Moreover, since 
the divine justification of Eneas’s action is not made obvious to the world 
until the conclusion of the work, his unsuccessful rivals for Dido’s love can 
abuse him as den vertriben Troiare (66, 1), just as later Latinus’s Queen warns 
her husband against Eneas’s cowardice: 


ez kumet von unsinne, 

daz du kerest an den man, 

der uzer Troie entran 

sinem heren und sinen knehten, 
wander niht getorste vehten. 

her entran sinen magen, 

die da erslagen lagen: 

flichende schiet her dannen 

mit den sinen mannen, 

der her genuch vant. (122, 20-29) 


The King properly rebukes his wife for criticizing a hero who has only done 
what the gods commanded (125, 8-17), but his insistence that his point of 
view is the true one — des ir mir niht getrouwet, daz is doch diu warheit — lacks 
at this stage demonstrable proof. Accordingly Turnus in his turn feels 
bitterly the disgrace of being disinherited in favour of a cowardly exile who 
could not even defend his own land and wife; and therefore proposes to 
challenge the King’s decision (127, 35-128, 36). The final duel between 
Turnus and Eneas thus represents amongst other things a test of Eneas’s 
courage and valour, of his ere. The defeat of Turnus demonstrates Eneas’s 
worth as a warrior, just as the later history of the Empire he founds proves 
that in fleeing from Troy he was not impelled by cowardice but by 
Providence. 

Surely it was also largely in order to vindicate Eneas that the Lavinia 
episode was elaborated by Veldeke’s French predecessor; not simply to 
provide a love interest for the final battle, as is thought,** but because in an 
age when sensibility was regarded as a virtue, it was necessary to show that, 
in spite of his callous treatment of Dido, the hero was nevertheless capable 
of true love. Particularly in Veldeke’s version does the Dido episode leave 
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this doubtful, for here Venus only kindles passion in Dido, not also in Eneas, 
who seduces the Queen light-heartedly (63, 6-14) and later deserts her with- 
out conceiving that she could really contemplate suicide (80, 16-22). 

Such insensibility appears to the world as a blot on Eneas’s knightly 
escutcheon and is accordingly held against him in Italy by the Queen and 
Turnus. The Queen warns Latinus that if Lavinia is given to Eneas, her fate 
will be no better than Dido's (122, 30-123, 19), and concludes: an Troiaren 
vant man nie ere noch trouwe (123, 20f). Later when she discovers Lavinia’s 
love for her enemy, she states unequivocally that Eneas is incapable of loving 
women, and accuses him of sodomy (282, 24-283, 25). Moreover when 
Eneas fails to appear promptly before Lavinia’s window the next morning, 
the girl is tempted to ponder the charge (302, 32-303, 4). Such then is the 
state of his reputation as a consequence of his indifference to Dido, and it is 
only his complete captivation by Lavinia that redeems it. He is in fact late to 
greet his beloved because his passion has kept him from sleep till after day- 
break, and as he himself expressly says, had he felt one-tenth the love for Dido 
that he now feels for Lavinia he could never have deserted her; moreover, he 
now blames himself for her death (296, 10-21). 

From a human point of view the distinction between the two episodes is 
thus not, as particularly Fr. Maurer has maintained,'* that Dido’s love was 
excessive and therefore wrong, while Lavinia’s was controlled and therefore 
right, but that whereas Eneas falls head over heels in love with Lavinia, he 
only flirted with Dido. Against Maurer’s opinion, which is based on a well- 
established scholarly misinterpretation of maze as an absolute criterion of 
conduct — which it never is in medieval German courtly literature, at least 
not in so far as maze refers to the purely ethical virtues of moderation and 
self-control, not even in the works of Hartmann von Aue, where for instance 
Enite proves her worth precisely by the unmaze with which she laments the 
husband she believes dead — it must be insisted once and for all that the 
passion for Eneas which overcomes Dido is identical in nature with that in 
which Eneas and Lavinia are later united. It derives symbolically from the 
same source: Venus assisted by Cupid and Amor. It distracts all three lovers 
utterly, disturbing their sleep, shattering both their reason and their self- 
control. Every reference to Dido’s unmaze, unsin, tumpheit and so on can 
be paralleled by one for Eneas or Lavinia. Sensibility for all three of them 
involves the dominion of minne over maze, the total abandonment of hitherto 
rational beings to a power of unreason. In this context it may be as well to 
requote the outburst of the infatuated Eneas, already used by L. Wolff to 
make a similar point: 

ich wande min herze war so vast 
gesigelet mit solhem sinne, 
daz so unmazliche minne 
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niemer mohte komen dar in. 
nu is verwandelet min sin 
und unsanft verkeret. (294, 40-295, $) 


In the total and quite unexpected inability to control his passion for Lavinia 
which Eneas expresses here, lies after all the main point of the episode: the 
proof of the hero’s sensibility. Love has indeed changed him. 


That earlier in the work Eneas’s maze is sharply contrasted with Dido’s 
unmaze should, humanly speaking, be interpreted to the disadvantage of the 
knight, not to that of the lady. Indeed not only does unmaze nowhere appear 
as the characteristic of unrehte minne, maze as that of rehte minne, as Maurer 
maintains, but it is extremely doubtful whether the contrast of a right and a 
wrong sort of love ever concerned Veldeke at all. The Queen’s remark to 
Lavinia about the leaden arrow, with which Cupid transforms men into 
enemies of love, refers most naturally to her charge that Eneas is not suscep- 
tible to the love of women (rehte minne) but prefers men. Certainly that is the 
sense in which Lavinia takes it up later on (272, 8ff). There is no reason to 
connect the leaden arrow with excessive love as Maurer does.!? Nor is it 
necessary to suppose here any deviation from the French source, which con- 
tains a plain precedent in its reference to perverse love. Otherwise unrehte 
minne occurs twice in the Eneide, rehte minne once only: Dido’s love is ‘right’ 
when it finds fulfilment in her lover’s arms (64, 22), ‘wrong’ when it drives 
her to suicide (78, 4), while Lavinia considers love wrong (or unjust?) when 
it brings only pain (273, 10). This appears to be Veldeke’s point: that to be 
true to its nature, love should bring solace as well as suffering.** 

The fundamental weakness of all attempts to explain in human terms why 
love proves a curse for Dido but a blessing for Eneas and Lavinia, is that they 
treat love as a natural not as a supernatural force. Dido is not a morally 
reprehensible person lacking self-discipline, but, like Tristan and Isolde, an 
outstandingly piteous martyr of an irresistible and unrelenting power, 
essentially outside man’s control. Her epitaph therefore contains no reproach 
but only pity and wonder: 


hie liget frouwe Dido, 

diu mare und diu riche, 

diu sich so jamerliche 

dorch minne zu tode ersluch. 

daz was wunderlich genuch 

so wise so si [bevorn] was. (80, 10-15)” 


This call upon the reader’s pity is particularly moving in view of the generous 
forgiveness which, after a bitter struggle, Dido shows towards her deceiver. 
He did not love her, she says, and so cannot be blamed: 
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ichn wil uch niht schelden, 

wandce ir sit es ane scholt, 

ir waret mir genuch holt, 

ich minnete uch zunmazen. (76, 16-19) 


It is ironical that this remark, taken together with the similar one 74, 32ff, 
the noblest sentiment expressed in the whole poem, should have been used 
to demonstrate the culpability of the speaker.*° 

To conclude, the prime cause of the difference in the fates of Dido and 
Eneas is to be sought not in their characters but in the workings of Providence 
which, where love was concerned, had condemned Dido to unhappiness 
(cf. 73, 32f€), but had distinguished Eneas as den minnesalegen Troian (267, 11). 
The characters of the two are of secondary importance and are chiefly re- 
vealed in their reaction to their destinies: when Dido suffers a reverse, she 
surrenders to the temptation of the devil and commits suicide (80, 27ff); 
Eneas, however, accepts the will of the gods throughout and so earns his 


predestined happiness and high honour. 


NOTES 


1 Ed. L. Ettmiiller (1852). 

2 G. Ehrismann, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, vol. Il, 21, 1927, p. 92f. 
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Altertum, vol. LXXXIV, 1952-53, pp. 47ff. 

4 H. de Boor und R. Newald, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, vol. Il, 1953, p. 48. 

5 Eneas, ed. J.-J. Salverda de Grave, 2 vols., Paris, 1925 und 1929. 

* de Boor und Newald, op. cit., p. 45. 

? J. Schwietering, Deutsche Dichtung des Mittelalters, 1932, pp. 140ff. 

® Olga Gogala di Leesthal, who saw many points more clearly than later scholars, rightly states that 
Veldeke refashions this battle into a (Christian) trial by ordeal, Studien tiber Veldekes Eneide, Acta German- 
ica, Neue Reihe, vol. V, 1914, p. 78. 

® Fr. Maurer, Leid, 19$1, p. 110. 

10 Barker Fairley first remarked on this, Die Eneide Heinrichs von Veldeke und der Roman d’ Eneas, Diss., 
Jena, 1910, p. 27 and pp. $2ff. 

11 Ehrismann, op. cit., p. 89. 

12 Schwietering, op. cit., p. 141f. 

138 Cf. Th. Frings and G. Schieb, ‘Drei Veldekestudien’, Abhandlungen der deutschen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Phil.-Hist. K1., 1947, 6 (1949), p. 25. 

14 Op. cit., p. 48. 

15 Cf. especially J. Schwietering, “Typologisches in mittelalterlicher Dichtung’, Vom Werden des 
deutschen Geistes, Festgabe G. Ehrismann, 1925, p. 40. 

16 Op. cit., pp. 98ff. 

17 Op. cit., pp. 103ff. 

18 Cf. Walther: minne ist minne, tuot si wol: tuot si we, so enheizet si niht rehte minne (69, sf). Nor does 
any more profound distinction underlie the usage of these terms in Veldeke’s lyrics. 

19 | follow Maurer in including the last two lines in the epitaph; bevorn has the support of the MSS and 
is accepted by Behaghel, although Ettmiiller had rejected it. 

2° de Boor, op. cit., p. 47; Maurer, op. cit., p. 102. 
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VOM SINN DES MITTELALTERLICHEN TIEREPOS 
VON Max WEHRLI 


TIEREPIK — das ist kaum eine literarische Gattung, eher die mittelalterliche 
Dynastie einer Reihe von Einzelwerken, die sich tiber das Altere, ehrwiirdig 
antike, aber recht plebejisch wuchernde Volk der Fabeln erhebt. Es ist 
dennoch eine geschlossene erzahlerische Welt mit festen Figuren, Geschehnis- 
sen und Schaupliatzen, der selbstandige Versuch zu einer reprasentativen 
Grosserzihlung, im Prinzip nicht anders als spater das Heldenepos oder 
der Artusroman. Ihre elsassisch-lothringisch-niederlindische Mittlerstellung 
zwischen den Sprachen und ihre ziahe Entwicklung durch sieben Jahrhun- 
derte lasst zum vornherein vermuten, sie habe vielfaltige und notwendige 
Funktionen in dem noch beweglichen Spiel der mittelalterlichen Erzahlfor- 
men erftillt.1. In diesem Zusammenhang die Bedeutung des Tierepos — als 
Vorliufer, Analogon, Gegenbild zu andern Erzahlformen — zu wiirdigen, 
soll hier versucht werden. 

Von der sozusagen mythologischen Geschlossenheit der Tierdichtung war 
Jacob Grimm fasziniert, wenn er sie als ‘notwendige’, urtiimliche, einheim- 
ische “Volkspoesie’ verstand, ‘gebunden . . . an einen unerfundnen und uner- 
findbaren Stofft’.2 Diese romantische Auffassung nahm die “Tierfabel’ 
(Marchen, Sage, Epos, Fabel) einheitlich als Zeugnis eines urspriinglichen 
Menschheitszustandes, wo die Briicke zwischen Mensch und Tier noch breit, 
die magische oder marchenhafte Verwandlung des einen ins andere nahelie- 
gend war und jedes die Sprache des andern noch verstand. Gewiss liegt diese 
primitive Schicht noch oft zutage; die Bereiche des Aberglaubens, des 
Sprichwort- und Metapherschatzes, der Buchornamentik, Plastik, des 
Wappenwesens, der Heldensage und Legende zeigen die michtige Rolle des 
Tiers im seelisch-geistigen Haushalt des Mittelalters. Wir wissen ja auch von 
einer ganz unbeschwerten Tierliebe und Tierfreude, die dem alltiglichen 
Gefahrten, Diener und Opfer in Haus und Hof, Jagd und Krieg gegolten hat. 
Der Ruodlieb-Roman bettet die Geschichte seines Helden in eine Fiille von 
Tierszenen, die ihren Sinn ganz in sich selbst zu haben scheinen, als reizvolle, 
kreatiirliche Begleitung eines vorbildlichen Menschenlebens. Auch im 
biblisch-christlichen Weltbild ist die Beziehung des Menschen zum 
tierischen Geschdpf ein wichtiger Aspekt seiner eigenen Heilsgeschichte: 
im Auftrag Gottes, das Tier zu benennen und zu beherrschen, in der ratsel- 
haften Teilnahme des Tiers am Siindenstand und der Erlésungshoffnung des 
Menschen (R6m. 8, 20ff), in der Anwesenheit von Rind und Esel zu Bethle- 
hem, in der Paradiesesvision wiederhergestellten Schépfungsfriedens (Jesaja 
11, 6ff).* Vollends in der christlichen Symbolik, wie sie die Bibel selbst und 
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dann vor allem der Physiologus entwickeln, gewinnt das Tier unmittelbare 
Heilsbedeutung; die magische Teilhabe des Volksglaubens wird hier zum 
Einsgefiihl mit der Kreatur und zur Bewunderung von Gottes geordnetem 
Schépfungswerk. 

Die cigentliche Leistung des Tierepos wird nun aber von jener Grimm’- 
schen Auffassung als Volksmythus gerade nicht getroffen, und auch die 
Symbolkraft christlicher Vorstellungen wirkt nur zum Teil herein. Das 
Tierepos ist eine konstruktive, literarische Schépfung und jedenfalls von 
Haus aus nicht blosser Niederschlag von Glaubensvorstellungen. Es steht 
schon lange fest, dass es wesentlich aus der aesopischen Fabel, d.h. antikem 
Bildungserbe, entwickelt wird. Und diese Fabel schon ist nicht einfach 
Tiergeschichte, sondern die Tarnung einer moralischen oder politischen 
Absicht.t Das gilt, auch wenn die Gestalten der Fabel, allenfalls durch 
Marchen und Sage gestiitzt und bereichert, ein gewisses Eigenleben gewan- 
nen; als eine sozial schon immer ‘niedere’ Form — Aesop war angeblich 
Sklave, Phidrus ein Freigelassener—konnte sie in der Tat als ‘rustica 
fabella’, ‘fabula vulgaris’ usw. bezeichnet werden.* Anderseits zeigt die 
spiclerisch-literarische Tiermaskerade an Karls des Grossen Hof,* wie sehr 
auch anspruchsvolle Kreise das Tarnkleid der Fabel liebten. In der epischen 
Grossform, wie sie durch zyklische und rahmenmissige Kombination und 
Ausgestaltung zustandekommt, erhalt nun aber jene verborgene Tendenz, 
der Maskencharakter der Fabel, einen umfassenderen Sinn. 

Es scheint Voraussetzung der meisten epischen Gestaltungen und Lebens- 
deutungen zu sein, dass sie einer Spannung, einer Distanz von HGrer und 
Dichter zum Erzihlstoff bediirfen. Weder die Heldenepik noch die Artus- 
romane noch die Geschichtsdichtungen (von Aeneas, Alexander, Karl) 
bewegen sich in der aktuellen Gegenwart: die einzige Ausnahme, der 
Ruodlieb, zeigt die ungeheuren Schwierigkeiten, welche einem Gegen- 
wartsroman zunichst noch entgegenstehen. Erst eine Distanznahme er- 
méglicht die erzihlerisch fruchtbare Objektivation, erméglicht zwischen 
Kritik und Idealisierung echte Selbstbesinnung. Die Tierdichtung vollzicht 
eine Distanzierung héchst drastischer Art: sie scheint den Bereich des 
Menschen iiberhaupt zu verlassen, allerdings nur, um im Spannungsfeld von 
Tarnung und Tendenz, Maske und Enthiillung den Menschen erst recht zu 
treffen und im abenteuerlichen Gestaltentausch zwischen Mensch und Tier 
sich selbst zu finden. Naturgemiss wird der Eftekt meist komisch sein (im 
humoristischen oder satirischen Sinn), denn wir sind nicht mehr im Bereich 
des Mirchens. Und die Spannung wird umso grdésser, je anspruchsvoller die 
sprachlichen Formen sind; die Verwendung des klassischen Hexameters und 
seiner ganzen Stilwelt erfolgt nicht nur faute de mieux, sondern ist dichte- 
risch sinnvoll und wesentlich. Aehnliches wire von der volkstiimlichen 
Heldensage im vergilischen Gewand (Waltharius) zu sagen. 
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Beide Formen: latinisierte, christianisierte Heldensage und Tierepos 
scheinen vor den Zeiten des Ritterromans die einzigen Méglichkeiten einer 
weltlichen und doch christlich-gebildeten Grosserzahlung zu sein, sofern 
man tiberhaupt den geistlichen Bereich ernsthafter Bibel- oder Geschichts- 
epik zu verlassen wagte. Beide Wege sind nach unserer Ueberlieferung 
zum ersten Mal von Klosterschiilern beschritten worden, unter welchem 
Titel man offenbar das Wagnis (der Ecbasis wie des Waltharius) entschuldbar 
fand. Das Tierepos mochte dabei noch legitimer scheinen, hatte doch nach 
Miillenhoffs’ oft zitiertem Wort ‘der Herr die Geistlichen selbst auf die 
Tierfabel hingewiesen’. 

Welche Schwierigkeiten, aber auch welche Méglichkeiten den ersten 
Versuchen einer grésseren Tiererzihlung eigen waren, zeigen die Altesten 
Texte, die iiber die reine Fabel hinausgehen: des Sedulius “Widder’ (De 
quodam verbece*) und das sog. Metrum Leonis.® Mit den 70 Distichen, die 
Sedulius dem Bischof Hartgar von Liittich (um 850) widmete, befinden 
wir uns bereits in den Stammlanden der Tierepik. Die in kiinstlicher 
Ueberschwinglichkeit erzihlte Geschichte von dem gestohlenen Schafbock, 
der zwar dem Rauber entkommt, aber von den Hunden des eigenen Hofes 
getétet wird, ist eine recht abenteuerliche Mischung von Motiven: persén- 
liche Huldigung mit Anspielung auf konkrete Vorkommnisse, paro- 
distisches Heldengedicht, aesopische Fabelwelt und allegorisch-religidse 
Bedeutung. Totenklage und Grabschrift preisen den schénen, fetten und 
frommen, friedfertigen und wahrheitsliebenden Helden — als ein Schatten- 
bild des Lammes Gottes und des von Abraham geopferten Widders: “Baa 
seu bee mystica verba dabat.’ Aehnlich komplex, nur offenbar anstelle der 
religidsen mit politischer Allegorie — im Sinn schon der karolingischen Tier- 
maskerade — ist das fragmentarische Metrum Leonis (um 10002), dessen 
Bedeutung fiir das werdende Tierepos neuerdings von W. Ross unter- 
strichen wurde. '° 

Episch ausgewachsen aber sind diese Ansitze erst in dem Werk, das den 
entscheidenden Schritt zur Grossform tut, in der Echasis Captivi.™ 

Sooft man diesem Werk auch am Zeug geflickt hat, bleibt es einer der 
reizvollsten mittelalterlichen Texte in der Art, mit der es, anspruchsvoll und 
hilflos zugleich, mit den Fetzen gelehrter Schulbildung und persénlichem 
Wagnis etwas Neues, Mittelalterliches begriindet. Einzigartig die 
‘autobiographische’ Einkleidung: Ein junger Monch in einem Kloster zu 
Toul, das ihm wie ein Gefaingnis vorkommt, verfasst zur Selbstkasteiung, 
Besinnung und Busse eine dichterische Arbeit. Er bedenkt sein unbefriedi- 
gendes Leben, seine Versuchung, zu vagieren oder in die Freiheit zu flichen, 
dic vertane Zeit, die Méglichkeit einer Umkehr. Und so erzihlt er, nachdem 
er verschiedene andere Kunstformen verworfen hat, die Geschichte eines 
Kalbes, das mutwillig in die Freiheit floh, in die Klauen des Wolfs geriet 
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und beinahe gefressen worden ware, hitten es nicht die treuen Mitbewohner 
seines Stalls noch rechtzeitig befreit und zur Mutter zuriickgebracht. Der 
personliche, selbstironische Ton kann zum leichten Genre der Dichtung 
gehéren und speziell zur Tierdichtung, ebenso die Anspielungen auf die 
Umwelt des HGrers, auf Ereignisse des Klosterlebens und der Zeitpolitik. 
Es sind ja diese 6rtlichen und zeitlichen Ankniipfungen, welche die Tierfabel 
zur sog. Tiersage machen. So mag die Selbstintroduktion des Dichters und 
ein Teil ihrer Motive zur mlat. Topik gehéren'? — dennoch steckt mehr 
hinter dem Vorhang rhetorischer Formen und miihsam verwobener anti- 
ker Zitate. Die Suche nach der Ausdrucksform, in der eine persdnliche Not, 
ein Wille zu Selbsterkenntnis und Selbstheilung wirksam ist, iiberzeugt; 
der Blitz dieses Bewusstwerdens, der ‘autobiographische Moment’, ist 
unvergesslich ins Bild gefasst: das Hinausschauen des ‘Gefangenen’ durchs 
Fenster ins Freie, wo die Klosterbriider in Kornfeld und Weinberg gemein- 
sam, niitzlich und freudig tatig sind, und darin das Gewahrwerden seiner 
selbst als ‘truncus sterilis’, als ‘miser vitulus’. Im Blick in die Welt erkennt 
der Erzihler sich selbst. Einen Augenblick lang ist der autobiographische 
Antrieb der weltlichen Grosserzahlung, die vor ihrer Entwicklung zu neuen 
Formen steht, sichtbar. 

Diesem Aufbruch entspricht das Thema. Es geht in der Tat um ein 
‘Abenteuer’ des vitulus, um eine ersehnte und gewagte Begegnung mit der 
Freiheit, um eine echte Ausfahrt, wie sie dann im Grunde nicht viel anders 
die Helden der kommenden Ritterromane vollzichen. Damit gehért das 
Werk auch in die Vorgeschichte des mittelalterlichen Romans. Das gilt, 
auch wenn das Abenteuer schliesslich als gefahrliche Verirrung bereut und 
als blosser Seitensprung verurteilt wird. So ist es auch eine Frage zweiter 
Ordnung, ob die Geschichte des Kalbes auch einen Siindenfall des Dichters 
selbst anvisiert, oder ob sie — wahrscheinlicher — nur die Darstellung der 
Folgen ist, die der Monch bei einem Ausbruch zu erwarten hatte. Und so 
bleibt der Titel Echasis cuiusdam captivi per tropologiam nicht ganz zufallig un- 
klar: wir wissen nicht, ob die Handlung selbst, die Evasion, gemeint ist, oder 
die literarische digressio des Werks, und ob im ersten Fall an die Evasion aus 
dem Stall oder an die aus der Wolfsburg gedacht ist. Tropologisch ist jeden- 
falls nicht nur die Gleichung vitulus = Dichter und Dichter = Mensch, 
sondern auch der konkrete geistliche Sinn, der auch hier noch ein weltliches 
Gedicht zu legitimieren und zu deuten hat: die Beziehung auf den Wolf im 
Schafspelz, die Heimholung des Schafs durch den guten Hirten, ja selbst das 
Passah-Lamm (Vers 199). Man darf diese Allegorien nicht pressen; schon 
biblisch ist Christus das Lamm, der Widder und der Hirte zugleich; und ein 
Kalb anstelle des Lamms muss der Held sein, da seine persénliche jugend- 
liche Torheit gemeint ist. Die Ebenen der konkreten Anspielung, der 
religidsen Bedeutung und der aesopischen Fabelmoral werden gemischt, in 
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der humoristischen Lizenz, die diese dichterische Ecbasis zum Aufbau ihrer 
neuen Erzihlwelt braucht. 

Dieser Aufbau erfolgt durch eine Zentralkomposition, die ebenso kiihn 
projektiert wie unbeholfen durchgefiihrt ist. Die autobiographisch geténte 
und allegorisch aufgehéhte Geschichte des Kalbs dient als Rahmen ftir eine 
noch umfianglichere Innengeschichte; der Wolf erzihlt die Vorgeschichte 
seiner Burg, d.i. die bleibende Kernfabel der mittelalterlichen Tierepik: die 
Heilung des kranken Lowen durch die Haut des Wolfs auf Anraten des 
Fuchses. Da sie am Hof des K6nigs der Tiere spielt, eignet sie sich zum 
Mittel, méglichst viele weitere Tierfiguren und Episoden heranzuziehen. 
Dazu kommt die epische Ausweitung des ganzen Erzihlstils. Die kurze, 
schlichte, sentenzidse Form der Fabel wird aufgelést und zur umfassenden, 
ausschliesslichen Erzihlwelt. Das Tierreich wird das Reich, und es wird real 
fixiert in Zeit, Raum und Geschichte; nur die individuellen Namen der 
Tiere fehlen hier noch. Und Struktur erhilt diese Welt, indem sie nach 
menschlichem Vorbild ihre Ordnungen der Sitten und Zeremonien, der 
Gesellschaft und der politischen Macht erhalt. Vor allem die Innen- 
erzihlung gilt nicht so sehr einem Geschehen als einem breit und behaglich 
entfalteten, drollig-komplizierten Hof- und Rechtsleben, in bunter Mischung 
geistlicher und weltlicher Ziige. Nicht viel anders als im Ruodlieb hingt 
das epische Interesse sehr stark an dem festlichen, Sffentlichen reprasentativen 
Dasein und seiner episodenreichen Schilderung. Nur dass dies im Tierepos 
wieder mit der ihm eigenen Hinterhiltigkeit geschicht: gewiss ergeht sich 
auch dieses oft arglos im reinen humoristischen Genrebild, aber im Ganzen 
hat es eine satirische Spitze. Und die Weltordnung, wie sie sich hier zeigt, 
ist erschreckend: sie besteht aus Heuchelei, Intrige, gefrissiger Dummbheit, 
Tiicke und Brutalitit. Und dies ist umso stossender, als mindestens teilweise 
an einen geistlichen Hof gedacht ist, Wolf und Fuchs sich als Ménche geben 
und der Vortrag geistlichen Gesangs eine grosse Rolle spielt. Menschliche 
Einrichtungen werden als tierisch entlarvt. Weltliche Erzahlung ist satirisch, 
bevor sie dann im ritterlichen Roman idealistische Gesellschaftsbilder 
entwirft. Die enthiillende Kritik, der Blick von unten, gehért zur Erbschaft 
der Fabel. Und es bleibt prinzipiell die Funktion der Tierepik, desillusio- 
nistischer Gegentypus zur héfischen Erzihlung zu sein, auch dann, wenn 
nicht mehr, wie in der Ecbasis, ene Rahmenhandlung den frommen Stand- 
punkt geistlicher Weltentsagung vertritt. 

Die eigenartige Zwiespaltigkeit der tierisch-menschlichen Perspektive 
und mit ihr die erwahnte Spannung des distanzierenden Humors wird am 
deutlichsten im Sprachstil. Die urspriinglich schlichte, niedere Fabel kommt 
nun vollends in der Lowenhaut hoher Literatur daher. Die ganze Dichtung 
ist praktisch ein Cento, zusammengewoben aus Zitaten antiker und christ- 
licher Klassiker, mehr als ein Fiinftel aus Horaz. Die Spannung zwischen der 
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reichen Erbschaft antiker Hochkultur und den Lebensinhalten eines jugend- 
lich-primitiven Zeitalters ist wiederum nicht als Stilbruch zu bedauern; sie 
ist wohl als bewusster Reiz auszukosten und ist schliesslich echter Ausdruck 
jener Auseinandersetzung, aus der der abendlandische Geist und auch eines 
seiner wichtigsten Organe, der Roman, hervorgegangen sind. 

Die volle, verfeinerte Form eines klassischen Epos erreicht die Tierdich- 
tung erst wesentlich spiter, in den sieben Biichern des grossartigen Ysen- 
grimus.** Sein Verfasser— Nivardus aus Gent, um 1148?—steht auf der Hohe 
der Bildung eines hochgebildeten und kiihnen Jahrhunderts, mit dem Blick 
auf die franzésische und deutsche Kultur, aus deren Ueberlieferungen er 
auch ftir seine Dichtung schépft. Stofflich verftigt er offenbar bereits tiber 
einen reichen Fundus an “Tiersage’, an einer nun auch in den Eigennamen 
verfestigten Tiermythologie. Die Komposition ist symmetrisch; die drei 
mittleren Biicher spielen am Hof des Lowen, wo auch nach vergilischem 
Muster ein Teil der Vorgeschichte nachgeholt wird, und zwar wiederum 
mit einer Einlage. Der Dichter macht die Auseinandersetzung von Fuchs 
und Wolf zum Leitgedanken, den Wolf selber zum Helden, sodass die 
Episodenreihe zu einer Art Vita Ysengrimi wird, der aus dem Scheinménch 
und Einsiedler zum alten, grauen Ausgestossenen der Tierwelt wird und 
beinahe so etwas wie eine diistere Grésse gewinnt. In einer vom Dichter ver- 
mutlich selbst ad hoc erdachten Schlusszene findet der Held seinen schauer- 
lichen Untergang, in stiickweise erfolgender Hinrichtung durch die Wild- 
schweinherde unter der Fiihrung der riesenhaften alten Sau Salaura. Man 
hat von ‘Isengrimes nét’ gesprochen, und in der Tat mag man hier den 
travestierten Schluss eines Heldenepos erkennen. Totenklage und Grab- 
schrift fehlen nicht, wie auch schon in der Ecbasis und selbst im Widder des 
Sedulius. 

Bei der iiberlegenen Straffung und epischen Objektivierung des Werks 
sind allerdings zwei Aspekte verschwunden und iiberhaupt nicht mehr 
denkbar: das autobiographische Element und die religidse Allegorie. Die 
Tierwelt hat vollstaindige und autonome erzihlerische Wiirde erhalten. 
Das heisst aber auch, dass das Tierepos nun eine nur noch verlorene, véllig 
tierisch gewordene Menschenwelt zeichnet. Die religidse Bedeutung ist 
gleichsam selbst in dieser Menschenwelt verausserlicht und wird hier, voll- 
kommen kompromittiert, selbst an den Pranger gestellt. Der Ysengrimus 
ist bekanntlich eine an ironischer, héhnischer Schirfe untiberbietbare Satire 
gegen die kirchlichen Michte der Zeit, vor allem das M6nchtum, aber auch 
die Geistlichen iiberhaupt, die Bischéfe und selbst den Papst. Aus der 
zunichst drollig-allegorischen Erzihlung vom Wolfsménch, dem Wolf im 
Schafspelz, wird das Tierepos zu einer einzigen, rabiaten antigeistlichen 
Invektive. 

Aber es ist nun kaum zu erkennen, im Namen welcher Alternative dieser 
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Angriff eigentlich erfolgt. Die beinahe einzige Stelle, die man friiher mit 
Voigt als ein persdnliches, warmes positives Bekenntnis auffassen konnte — 
das hohe Lob zweier mit Namen genannter Aebte der Zeit—, hat sich 
neuerdings ebenfalls als blutiger Hohn herausgestellt.1* Die Tétung des 
alten Recken durch die Wildschweinherde ist als Messe gegeben, welche 
die Aebtissin — Salaura — und ihre 300 Nonnen mit Gesang und Glocken- 
gelaute, stiller Beichte und Friedenskuss, Introitus, Epistel und Stufengebet 
feiern — eine Orgie des Hohns und der Grausamkeit ohne Grenzen. Von 
jeher ist das Prinzip der Fabel die Maskierung gewesen, seit je haben List, 
Heuchelei und Tauschung auch motivisch eine wichtige Rolle gespielt. 
Jetzt durchdringt hinterhaltige Tiicke den ganzen Stil. Das Behaglich- 
Komische verschwindet, das Klima der Erzahlung ist Ironie und Sarkasmus, 
eleganter Hohn und blumige Niedertracht. Der Dichter selbst wie seine 
Geschépfe bedienen sich in Schilderung und Argumentation einer geradezu 
qualvollen, unerbittlichen Dialektik. Die Dialoge der Figuren werden zu 
bésartig geschliffenen Wortkimpfen, wie iiberhaupt das ganze Werk 
schliesslich nur noch dramatischer Dialog ist. Drohung, Gier, Mordlust 
entfalten sich dabei in erbaulich sentenzidsen und zeremonidsen Formen, und 
es gibt keine Gemeinheit, ftir die der Sprecher nicht eine wohlténende und 
verbindliche Argumentation vorbrichte: “Et nihil est quod non mentis 
acumen alat.'* In dieser raffinierten Rhetorik spricht keineswegs etwa ein 
spiritualistischer Prediger gegen eine verweltlichte Kirche — da geniesst sich 
vielmehr die feine, ausgekochte Diesseitigkeit eines Klerikers aus der 
‘Renaissance’ des 12. Jahrhunderts. Das Tierepos wird zur geeigneten Tarn- 
form, in der sich das Abenteuer einer gebildeten Ruchlosigkeit und einer 
hdheren Libertinage kiinstlerisch ausdriicken lasst. Der angestammt niedere, 
rankundse Charakter der Fabel erfahrt hier gleichsam seine kiinstlerische 
Verklarung. Die lateinischen Geschichts- und heroisierenden Huldigungsepen 
der Zeit wird man sich wiederum als Gegenbilder denken diirfen. 

Was nun folgt, ist mindestens zuniachst ein Abstieg. Tierepik der Volks- 
sprache, in bescheideneren Formen wohl schon als Quelle der lateinischen 
Fassungen vorauszusetzen, wird ftir uns erst jetzt fassbar. Der eigentliche 
Vorgang bleibt im einzelnen verborgen. Im franzésischen Roman de Renart 
tritt uns ein zyklisches Sammelwerk von “Branchen’, Episodengedichten 
verschiedenen Alters, entgegen. Sie bilden zwar keinen ‘Roman’ und noch 
weniger ein streng komponiertes Epos, aber spiegeln gerade in der Zwanglo- 
sigkeit ihrer Verbindung das reiche Leben volkstiimlicher Tiererzihlung vor, 
neben und nach dem Ysengrimus. Eine strengere Auswahl und Ordnung 
verschiedener Branchen in gerichtetem Ablauf zeigt der mhd. Reinhart 
Fuchs, wobei der alte Zentralstoff — Krankheit und Heilung des Lowen — 
die breite abschliessende Szenenfolge hergibt. Im Uebrigen aber ist dieses 
Werk, zumal in den vom deutschen Dichter selbst angeftigten polemischen 
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Schlussepisoden — der Elefant, der K6nig von Bohmen und sogleich wieder 
verjagt wird, die alte Olbente (Kamel), die als designierte Aebtissin von 
Erstein in den Rhein gejagt wird, die abschliessende Vergiftung des K6nigs 
durch den Fuchs—, primitiv und grob in Erfindung, Erzihlweise und 
Verskunst. Man sieht hier, wie ordinar Tierdichtung sein kann, wenn sie um 
den héheren Glanz der Form, ihren stilistischen Humor und ihre allegorischen 
Elemente kommt. Man tut dem Reinhart Fuchs sicher zuviel Ehre an, wenn 
man in ihm mit Friedrich Heer** ein systematisches antistaufisches Pamphlet 
von hohem Range, ein Gegenwerk zum Ligurinus und zur Kaiserhymne 
des Archipoeta sieht. Das ist schon im Hinblick auf die franzésische Vorlage 
unwahrscheinlich. Aber man wird sagen diirfen, dass der Reinhart Fuchs mit 
seinem populiren, illusionslosen Realismus, seiner Grobheit, seinem Blick 
von unten dennoch einen interessanten geistesgeschichtlichen Stellenwert 
besitzt. In neuer Weise wird das Tierepos zum Vertreter einer antiideali- 
stischen Weltansicht. Gleichzeitig mit den friihen Werken eines neuen 
héfisch-ritterlichen Geistes meldet sich in der Volkssprache auch schon eine 
hdhnisch entlarvende Darstellung der ‘Minne’'? und eines dummen und 
niedertrichtigen Hoflebens iiberhaupt. Es wird im Ganzen auch in den 
genrehaften Einzelziigen ein realistischer Stil fassbar, wie er dann in den 
Maeren des Strickers und erst recht im Meier Helmbrecht gegen die Ideologie 
der Héfe cine neue Wirklichkeitswelt herauffiihrt. 

Hiemit steht nun die vielleicht wichtigste Wendung des volkstiimlichen 
Tierepos gegen das lateinische in Zusammenhang. Es ist der Fuchs, Reinhart, 
der ein ftir allemal die Rolle des Protagonisten anstelle des ménchischen 
Wolfes iibernimmt. Nicht der Standeswechsel ist wesentlich, sondern vor 
allem die Art des Helden: Reinhart ist der Held, mit dem sich das volks- 
tiimliche Publikum wirklich identifizieren kann. Nach dem frommen 
Lamm, Widder oder Kalb war es der einsame, alte, dummgefrassige, aber 
in seinem Untergang doch irgendwie heroische Beherrscher des Waldes 
Ysengrimus. Jetzt ist es der fast stets triumphierende, tiichtige, skrupellose, 
aber muntere Schelm Reinhart, der spiter sogar den zirtlichen Diminutiv 
Reinke bekommt. Der Reinhart-Roman spiegelt hier wohl die Haltung des 
zeitgendssischen Spielmannsepos, ja man kann ihn die erste europiaische 
Form des Schelmenromans nennen, indem er in lockerem Bau die Offenheit 
und Positivitit eines niemals zerstérbaren Lebens schildert, cin satirisches, 
aber auch behaglich-entspannendes Gegenbild zu der idealistischen Pathetik 
und kiinstlerischen Strenge des héfischen Ritterromans. 

Eine letzte Erfiillung mittelalterlicher Tierepik, stoffich und chronolo- 


gisch, erfolgt auf dem Weg iiber die niederlindische Reinaert-Dichtung im | 


niederdeutschen Reinke de vos. Hier tritt auch das satirische Element zuriick 
oder verliert doch seine Schirfe. Die dichterische Welt der Tiere ist nun 
mit den reich abgestuften Eigenschaften, Namen und Funktionen thres 
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Personals komplett, eine Weltordnung umfassender Art in vollkommener 
Analogie zur Gesellschaft der Menschen, inmitten einer voll ausgebauten 
Szenerie des biauerlichen und biirgerlichen Daseins, seiner Landschaften 
und Jahreszeiten. Es ist eine Verbiirgerlichung und Vermenschlichung 
cingetreten, die keine Tendenzen und Hintergedanken mehr nétig hat und 
sich in ihrem eigenen Humor geniigt. Die moralisch-allegorischen Elemente 
sind zwar in eigenen Zwischenkapiteln systematisch ausgebaut zu einem 
Lehrbuch der Lebensweisheit, aber sie wirken als blosse Zusitze und sind 
durchaus entbehrlich. In gewissem Sinn ist damit, erst hier, Jacob Grimms 
Vorstellung von einer echten, ‘notwendigen’, volkstiimlichen Tierepik ganz 
erftillt. Zugleich aber — und das macht den Reinke zu einer Endstufe der 
mittelalterlichen Tiererzihlung — ist diese in sich selbst geschlossene und 
tiberzeugende epische Welt, als Panorama spatmittelalterlichen Bauern-, 
Biirger- und Hoflebens, notwendigerweise den menschlichen Zustanden 
aufs dusserste angenahert. Diese Tiere konnen lesen und schreiben sich Briefe, 
verwenden Werkzeuge und leisten sich ein biirgerliches Gemiitsleben; — 
dadurch hebt sich hier die Tierdichtung im Grunde selber auf, die Tiermaske 
hat ihre Notwendigkeit, ihre Hintergriindigkeit weithin eingebiisst. “Wenn 
auch hier das Menschengeschlecht sich in seiner ungeheuchelten Tierheit 
ganz natiirlich vortragt, so geht doch alles, wo nicht musterhaft, doch heiter 
zu..., sagt Goethe.** Und es ist nicht zufillig, dass seine Neubearbeitung 
cin verlorengegangenes, aber grundlegendes Spannungselement der lateinis- 
chen Tierdichtung wieder einftihrt, das klassische Pathos der hexametrischen 
Form. Die Tiersatire des 16. Jahrhunderts hat uns hier nicht zu beschaftigen, 
so lebendig sie im Zusammenhang mit der Fabel und der neu entdeckten 
klassischen Epenparodie der Batrachomyomachie auch ist. Rollenhagens 
erfolgreicher Froschmduseler bedeutet in der auflésenden Pedanterie seines 
platten allegorischen Moralismus kaum eine schépferische Wendung. 

Der Weg des Tierepos hat im Ganzen vom Komplizierten zum Ein- 
fachen geftihrt. Voraussetzung bleibt immer die Spannung zwischen 
Mensch- und Tierheit und damit ein komisches Klima, das sich je verschie- 
den im Schwankhaft-Licherlichen, in tétlicher Ironie, in Satire oder behag- 
lichem Humor verwirklicht. Tierepik ist somit immer Epik unter umge- 
kehrtem Vorzeichen. Das ist es aber auch, dieser Hintergedanke und dieser 
Unernst, was sie in die Nahe des Romans bringt. Freilich eines Romans 
nicht des idealistischen Entwurfs oder des mirchenhaften Traums, sondern 
eines in Verhiillung entlarvenden, desillusionistischen Romans. Beide For- 
men sind im Spiel der Entwicklung aufeinander angewiesen. Bevor noch 
die ersten Schritte zu einer der wichtigsten Erfindungen des literarischen 
Mittelalters, zum Roman, unternommen sind, bietet sich die Tierwelt als 
ein erster Stoff des erzaihlerischen Abenteuers an. Die Lésungsversuche sind 
zunachst noch komplex, gehen nach verschiedenen Seiten, immer deutlicher 
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aber wird die Tendenz zu einer satirischen und realistischen Weltsicht. Und 
ihre Trager sind nicht die sozialen Eliten, nicht das Rittertum und die H6fe, 
sondern Geistliche und Biirger.** Die Mdglichkeiten der Tiergeschichte 
sind vielleicht beschrankt, aber sie hat die Wiirde eines kiihnen und schlagen- 
den Versuchs enthiillender Weltgestaltung. 
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THE THEOLOGICAL BASIS OF FAUST’S CREDO 
BY ELIZABETH M. WILKINSON 


Tus is an unfinished story. And it starts with one of the ‘accidents’ of 
scholarship. 

Some years ago, while tracking down the sources of the German entries in 
Coleridge’s Notebooks, I was led by a likely looking clue to Gregory of 
Nyssa. Like many another, it turned out to be a false scent as far as Cole- 
ridge was concerned. But being no less interested in Goethe, my eye was 
caught (doubtless because I happened to read it in German) by the following 
from St. Gregory's Great Catechism:* 


Mag man dies nun Wort oder Weisheit, oder Kraft, oder Gott, oder mit einem 
andern erhabenen Namen nennen, wir haben nichts dagegen: denn was man auch 
fiir ein Wort oder fiir ein Zeichen erfinden méchte, um auf dieses wahrhafte 
Wesen hinzudeuten, so ist das durch diese Ausdriicke Bezeichnete eines und 
dasselbe. Es ist die ewige Kraft Gottes, die alle Dinge geschaffen, das Nicht- 
seiende gefunden, das Gewordene erhalt und das Zukiinftige vorhersieht. 


Recalling how Faust’s 


Nenn’s Gliick! Herz! Liebe! Gott! 

Ich habe keinen Namen 

Dafiir 
is usually dismissed as Storm and Stress impatience with mere words, I raised 
a mental eyebrow and returned to my sleuthing. 

[ did not think of it again until the volume of Goethe’s early letters 
appeared in the Artemis Ausgabe. Professor Beutler there? makes the 
fascinating observation that the form of Werther’s famous letter of May roth, 
the piling up of clauses to a climax which then resolves into a falling cadence 
— expressive here of the creature’s sense of his own nullity before the wonders 
of God’s creation — is no invention of this poet or of this period, no mere 
spontaneous overflow of the powerful feeling of a young Genie, but a 
recognized figure of rhetorical tradition, known in Herder’s circle as “die 
homiletische Schlachtordnung’, and going back to patristic times, especially 
to the writings of Gregory of Nyssa. And Beutler quotes a passage from 
Gregory — who was rhetor before he was bishop — which is astonishingly 
like Werther’s, not only in its cadences but in the sensibility of its nature- 
feeling. 

Was the enumeratio which had struck me in Gregory's Catechism perhaps 
as relevant to Faust’s speech as the ‘homiletische Schlachtordnung’ to 
Werther’s letter: There seems to be no evidence that Goethe had read 
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Gregory* — though it would be unwise to underestimate the theological 
reading of anyone in that theologically minded age,* and there was as much 
to attract him in this fourth-century Father® as in Origen whom we know he 
admired.’ But it would be idle to look for a particular source if what we 
have to do with is a recognized figure. Still recognized, that is to say, in 
the eighteenth century.* By Herder, for instance, who in his unpublished 
‘Johannes’ of 1774 (which Goethe read in manuscript) extends the enumeratio 
thus: 


... kein Gedanke kann ihn denken: kein Wort ihn nennen: kein Geschépf 
sehen und empfinden; und siche! in und bei der Gottheit .. . ist das Wort, 
Gedanke, Bild, Vorstellung Gottes . . . Gedanke, Wille, Bild, Urkraft, Plan 


Gottes (lauter Menschliche unvollkommene Worte . . .) 
In the published version of 1775 this became: 
... Gedanke! Wort! Wille! That! Liebe. 


Both Herder’s ‘lists’ have been offered as a gloss, not indeed to Faust’s Credo, 
but to his efforts at rendering the Greek of St. John’s Gospel, offered only to 
be dismissed as “Weltfrémmigkeit der Goethezeit’.1: Yet Herder himself 
points to the long exegetical tradition which — had not well-known theolo- 
gians (whom he names) done it for him — he would have felt bound to trace 
in detail: 

Reihab die ahnliche Redart [i.e. Logos] aus Chaldaa durchs spatere Judenthum, 

Philo, die 70, bis zu den Kirchenviatern herab.'? 


Certainly in Gregory of Nyssa, no doubt in other Fathers too, we find 
repeatedly, both for the Logos and for the Godhead itself, a list of alternative 
names, a figure of the form: 


Call it (you may call it/whether we call it)abcde... 


followed in some cases by an explicit disclaimer of attachment to the mere 
form of a word, and having the function of exhibiting the ultimate impot- 
ence of names to name the Eternally Nameless. 

I have not traced the lines of its descent from St. Gregory to Herder. But 
even a brief excursion into this, to me unfamiliar, field has been enough to 
convince me that part of the material which went to the making of Faust’s 
Credo were the prolonged, passionate, often painful controversies of the 
Church about the problem of the naming of God — a fact which does not 
seem to have found its way into Faust commentaries. 

That Goethe was familiar with this ‘Prototyp aller kirchlichen Lehrkimpfe’" 
— familiar not just with its late ‘schwarmerische’ phases, as handed down to 
him through Frankfurt pietism, but with its polemical origins in patristic 
times — is clear from the way he refers to it in the fourteenth Book of 
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Dichtung und Wahrheit. He tells there of the time, a time of increasing pre- 
: ' P , ’ 

occupation with Faust, when, “Zwischen Lavater und Basedow’, fundament- 

alist and allegorizer, he had to listen to the latter’s arbitrary and incautious 

play with 


jenen Ausdriicken, philosophischen Kunstworten, oder sinnlichen Gleichnissen 
womit die Kirchenvater und Konzilien sich das Unaussprechliche zu verdeut- 
lichen oder die Ketzer zu bestreiten gesucht haben. 


An exact awareness here both of the methods of argument and of the two, 
related, ends they served: the establishment of doctrine and the refutation 
of heresy. And an unerring finger on the essential paradox: the need to treat 
in speech of things which are by their nature unspeakable. 

All the polemics of the early Fathers about the nature of God and the 
Persons of the Trinity were waged with weapons drawn from a long 
established “science of names’ which, to continue with Origen’s words,'* ‘is 
both very profound and very subtle’. In a distinction which became a locus 
classicus he himself exhibited the essentially linguistic nature of the theological 
problem. God cannot be named, his opponent had said. To which Origen 
replied that it all depends what you mean by ‘name’. 


If it means that the attributes of God can never be adequately represented by 
names, the statement is true. Nor can the peculiar, individual qualities of 
anything. How convey in words the difference between the quality of sweet- 
ness in a date and a fig? But if by ‘name’ is meant that it is possible to indicate 
something of God's attributes in order to lead your enquirer, by the hand as it 
were, toward such knowledge of God as human faculties can attain, then 
there is nothing absurd in saying that God can be named.'® 


Implicit in the distinction is the twofold possibility of heresy: idolatry of 
mere names; the hybris of despising them. And indeed we can see ‘wie diese 
beiden unvereinbaren Meinungen’ (as Goethe put it when he abstracted a 
similar typology from recurrent forms of Pelagianism!*) “durch Jahrhunderte 
hin und her gewogt’, in all the controversies about Essence and Attributes 
from the early Arians through the Eunomians down to their Nominalist 
successors.!? The way of the orthodox was strait indeed. At times a verit- 
able tight-rope. 

For, on the one hand, the Divine Nature was held to be utterly unknow- 
able. “But what is God?’ cried Gregory of Nyssa,'* 


How can I grasp what is neither in place nor in time, which eludes all limita- 
tion and every form of definition? . .. How shall I! name that which can neither 
be seen nor heard nor comprehended by the heart: 


And his cry was echoed by all the other great mystics. But Gregory was at 
the same time one of the architects of the Nicene Creed, and this was the 
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orthodox position, endorsed by doctrinal authorities down to Aquinas and 
beyond.’ 

Yet woe to him who ventured to infer therefrom that nothing can be said 
of God at all; that to name His attributes is to divide His essential unity, or 
that all His names and attributes are synonymous and hence meaningless.*° 
For even if directly unknowable, something of God can be inferred from 
His works and apprehended by the exercise of reason. St. Gregory, for 
instance, had an answer to his own rhetorical questions. To deny all names, 
he explains to Eunomius, is indeed one way of knowing God, the way of 
apophatic theology (what Aquinas was to call the via negativa). But along- 
side (though not without) this ‘denying’ theology there is an ‘affirming’, or 
kataphatic, theology: 

For whereas no suitable word has been found to express the Divine Nature, we 
address God by many names, each by some distinctive touch adding some- 
thing fresh to our notions respecting Him . . . and I say that men have a right 
to such word-building, adapting their appellations to their subject, each man 
according to his judgment. . . .*? 
Or in the words of the pseudo-Dionysius: “Wherefore the theologians ... 
celebrate It both without Name and from every Name. ?? 

Yet what dangers on this side too! For woe to him who succumbed to the 
tyranny of names: either to their outward form, ‘contending for this or that 
vocal intonation . . . as if orthodoxy were a thing of sounds and syllables’, 
or else to what they represent, mistaking the image for the Reality. This was 
a special danger in what the pseudo-Dionysius called Symbolic Theology 
(distinguishing this clearly from Mystic Theology), the theology which 
‘transfers Names from objects of sense to things Divine’.** Hence, as a safe- 
guard, that elaborate system of distinctions between modes of language and 
levels of interpretation: literal, metaphorical, analogical, anagogical. Every- 
thing depended on how language was meant — and taken! And many a 
loyal son of the Church, carried away like Eckhart by his own rhetoric, was 
convicted of heresy because he failed to make clear when he was using words 
in their transferred sense. For though it is meet and right to speak of Him, 
yet God transcends all that speech can say of Him. And the last end of all 
naming is to declare Him above every Name.?® 

Well might anyone familiar, as Faust was, with the long and tortuous 
history of these doctrinal battles pause and wonder: Who dare name Him: 
The casuistry produced by this one controversy alone might be enough to 
make a man exclaim: ‘Leider auch Theologie!’ Nor need he have lapsed from 
faith in order to say it. Had not the pious Arndt, in his famous opening to his 
famous Bedenken** (which Goethe of course knew), gone so far as to say that 
the whole theologia polemica, far from furthering ‘das Wahre Christentum , 
was an invention of the Devil to destroy it: 
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But to a poet alive to the dynamic life of ideas, as Goethe was, what an 
absorbingly dramatic spectacle its history presented! What curious ambival- 
ences and strange reversals, what stupendous paradoxes — Origen, for instance, 
Father alike of Arian heresy and Cappadocian orthodoxy!??_ What per- 
plexing exchange of roles, as heresy promoted orthodoxy, orthodoxy gave 
rise to new heresy, and heresies, once established, hardened into orthodoxies 
more orthodox than those which their authors had rejected! These convol- 
utions of thought, no less than the personal fate of the great heretics, must 
have fascinated Goethe in Arnold’s Kirchen- und Ketzer-Historie. Or indeed 
in any of those vast compendia which, from various points of view, treated 
the vicissitudes of doctrine as matter of passionate and vital concern: Bellar- 
mine,?* Seckendorff,** Lightfootus [sic!], Fabricius, Stolle (the last three in 
the Herr Rath’s library), all those ‘Polyglotten, thesauri and Synopses’ in 
which, as Herder says,?* “Liebhaber und Kenner’ could turn up and find 
whatever they wanted to know. 

And the kind of thing which might well have helped to precipitate all that 
Goethe had read and heard about the naming of God is a single chapter in 
Arnold’s other famous book, Historie und Beschreibung der Mystischen Theo- 
logie.** Here, as a prelude to his discussion of Symbolic Theology (for he 
distinguishes carefully between all the different kinds of theology), Arnold 
presents us with the paradox inherent in theology itself:** Since all theolo- 
gians are agreed that God's name is inexpressible, why so many books trying 
to express Itz Thence the reader is led, in a few short paragraphs, through 
man’s need for “Symbola, Gleichnisse, verborgene dunckele Reden, Ritzel 
und Bilder’, back to the fountain-head of both Symbolic and Mystic Theo- 
logy, 1 Corinthians, xiii, 12: “Wir sehen jetzt durch einen Spiegel in einem 
dunklen Wort; dann aber von Angesicht zu Angesichte’ (for writing out this 
text in beautiful copperplate, Goethe, at the age of seven, came top of the 
class!).** By rendering the Greek oiviyua as ‘dunkles Wort’s* Luther 
brings out, as the Authorized Version does not, that words themselves are 
symbols in which we may see reflected things directly Unknowable. As 
Arnold says, Mystic Theology teaches union with the Beloved without the 
mediation of any symbols whatsoever, ‘ausser aller Bildlichkeit oder 
Vernunft’. Yet the Ancients had held that the way through “Symbola und 
Bilder’ was ‘die heilsamste und notwendigste Art die Wahrheit zu erkennen’ — 
always, of course, with the reservation that all knowledge and talk of God is 
but “Stiickwerk’, never to be confused with seeing face to face and with the 
joy of possession:** 


Zwar erkannten die Alten aus Pauli Worten in gewisser Maasse die gantze 
Theologiam Viatorum vor ein solche aiviyya oder Riatzel/so lange ihr das 
wesentliche Schauen und Geniessen ermangelte/und sie nur so kleine Bilder der 
Wahrheit hitte.*° 
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Leaving aside all questions of its dramatic function, or of the inflections it 
acquires from its immediate or its wider context, might we not say that 
Faust’s speech follows the movement of Arnold’s argument pretty exactly? 
From the initial statement of God's Unnameability it moves down through 
the various ways of knowing Him which are open to man — the evidence of 
His wisdom in the works of His hands, the analogy of human love, the names 
we give Him, among them those we transfer from objects of sense to things 
divine** — to rise again at the end to a dismissal of all names, since, although 
a mirror by which God reveals Himself, they are at the same time the veil by 
which he veils Himself:*’ 

... Rauch 
Umnebelnd Himmelsgluth. 


No wonder Gretchen thought it had a familiar ring! And instead of in- 
sisting that it is ‘fern von allen biblisch-kirchlichen Formeln’** would not 
critics have done better to take her hint? “Ungefahr sagt das der Pfarrer 
auch.’ In his sermons? Or in catechetical instruction? True, Goethe saw fit 
to abandon her earlier “Ohngefahr sagt das der Catechismus auch’. Wisely, 
I think, for its challenge to verification invites an invasion of the fictional 
world by the factual. But the Catechism has left its mark all the same. 
Protestant Catechisms, it is true, tend not to dilate on the ineffability of God. 
But Georg Witzel’s (1535), which long stood model for Catholic ones, bears 
clear traces of the controversies which had raged round this doctrinal point: 


JUNGER: Was ist Gott? 

Lerer: Dein erste frage ist zu hoch. Ursach Gott ist mehr/denn das ehr von 
eynem menschen mit worten ausgesprochen/odder mit synnen 
begriffen werden kiindt/weil ehr der anfenger ui ursprungk aller 
dinge ist. Gott hat keyn definition/ui ye mehr eyner hyriiber 
forschet/yhe weniger verstehet und lernet. Roma. 11. Man kan che 
sagen/was Gott nicht ist/deii was Gott ist.*° 


As for the world around us as a revelation of the Hidden God, there is a 
section on this in every Catechism: 


Wir ahnen seine Griésse aus dem Sternenhimmel, seine Allmacht aus dem 
Gewitter, seine Weisheit aus dem kunstreichen Bau unsres Leibes, seine Giite 
aus der Schénheit des Friihlings, aus dem Segen der Ernte etc. etc.*° 


For all natural phenomena are hieroglyphs bearing the stamp of His art, and 
Christian teaching cannot dispense with such knowledge of God from nature, 
even though it perfects it by Revelation.*! Finally, all Catechisms, Protestant 
and Catholic alike, have a section on God as ‘Erhalter’ of all He has created. 


Derselbig eynig mein Gott uf lieber vater ... hat alles dinges macht/heltet 
unnd erheltet alles. . . . 
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is the way Witzel elaborates the first article of the Creed: while Luther gives 
a long list of items — from ‘Gliedmass klein und gross’ through ‘Essen, 
Teinken, Kleider’ to ‘Luft, Feuer, Wasser, Erden’ which ‘Gott ohne Unter- 
lass erhalt’. 

Why have critics overheard these catechetical undertones in Faust’s Credo 
and read into it a pantheism which the words will scarcely bear? The over- 
insistence on Goethe's pantheism and the neglect of the Christian elements in 
his thought have been attributed‘? — rightly I think — to the influence of 
men like Strauss and Hickel who were anxious to invoke his support for 
their own views. But in the case of this particular speech it involves an actual 
misprision of the words ‘Allumfasser’ and ‘Allerhalter’.** “Kein ausser uns 
bestehender ... Gott. Die Natur in Gott, Gott in der Natur — das ist die 
Formel’, says Minor‘! of Faust’s Credo. But where does this formula appear? 
‘Umfassen’ implies a distinction between the embracer and the embraced; 
‘Erhalten’ a distinction between sustainer and sustained. One could argue here 
for transcendence rather than for immanence. But in any case pantheism was 
by no means alien to Christian thinkers, from the early Fathers through 
Augustine and Aquinas down to Calvin.‘® And for doctrinal reasons some- 
thing verging on pantheism always had to be urged in order to counter the 
deistic view that God having created the universe left it to its own devices.** 
For pantheism is the heinous and heretical exaggeration of the sound and 
orthodox belief that God is ‘eyn gemiiet durch aller dinge natur ausgeschutt/ 
dadurch alles lebt/webt und schwebt’ (Witzel’s Catechism). And if in his 
version of Luther’s Catechism*? Herder had an explicit question on this point, 
it was presumably to counter the current vogue for Deism. 


FRAGE: Hat der Schépfer der Welt, als er sie geschaffen hatte, sich von ihr 
entfernt? 

Antwort: Nein. Er ist seinen Geschépfen noch immer gegenwiartig. Er 
erhalt alle Dinge. 


My object in all this was not of course to prove Faust (or his creator) a 
Christian. One Article does not make a Faith. And Faust never gets beyond 
the one that is common to all monotheistic religions. But this should not 
blind us to the fact that it is the foundation of the Christian Faith too, the 
first Article of its Creed. To gloss Faust’s speech, as is often done,** with 
Klopstock’s ‘Du, den Namen nicht nennen’, or with the conception of God 
in the philosophy of Kung Fu Tse,*® is not only to overlook the tension be- 
tween Namelessness and the need for Naming; it is to leave out the middle 
distance. Of course there are parallels to be drawn with Yahveh and Allah. 
One could add the Indian Upanishads and the celebrated opening words of 
the Tao Te Ching. But why leave out St. John of the Cross, or The Cloud of 
Unknowing, or the Doctors and Fathers of the Church? To do so is to miss a 
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resonance which Goethe's contemporaries would certainly have heard, and 
to falsify the cultural perspectives. 

Nor was it my object to suggest that here at last is die Quelle; that one 
Father, or all the Fathers, or Arndt, or Arnold should henceforth replace 
Plotinus and Spinoza, Bruno or Shaftesbury, Moses or Renaissance Man! 
It is idle to seek a single source for Faust’s Credo, or for any statement within 
it, either among the heretics or among the orthodox, if only because it is a 
prime function of the poetic imagination to condense a multiplicity of 
heterogeneous elements into a single symbol of great complexity. Failure to 
accept, either explicitly or implicitly, this principle of condensation, seems to 
me to mar some of the most illuminating work that has been done on 
Faust.*° Even such a trivial fact as that Basedow was a Unitarian, and that the 
founder of that sect was called Faustus Socinus, may have played its part. 
What Goethe has done here is to condense a number of traditions, fusing into 
a brief speech beliefs historically dispersed and theologically incompatible. 

It would be beyond the scope of this essay to explore the dramatic use to 
which he has put this particular act of condensation, the way it affects, and is 
affected by, related passages such as Faust’s translation of the Logos, or 
Mephisto’s expatiation on words, and especially on the word from which 
‘kein Jota lisst sich rauken’. All I wanted to do here was to draw attention 
to material which was certainly used by Goethe for the making of this speech 
and which has been overlooked by the commentators. 

I would also like to argue that we should not let our knowledge of Faust’s 
attitudes and aims, especially of his aim in this particular scene, blind us to 
the nature of the intellectual material which he employs in order to achieve 
that aim.*? If we do, we reduce his speech to a move in the plot, a stroke in 
the characterization, and miss a great deal of what it symbolizes in itself. For 
in any novel or drama which displays the life of ideas, the intellectual 
material is never so absorbed by its function of building character or motivat- 
ing plot that it ceases to have symbolic significance in its own right. If we 
read Faust’s Credo simply as the subjective outpouring of an individual faith 
(though of course it is that too), we miss the peculiarly poetic power of the 
speech: the power to hold in effective relation a number of theoretically 
irreconcilable elements. 

We feel this power, even if we know nothing of the historical background, 
just because the theological controversies about naming were rooted in the 
paradox of language itself. It is not just the ineffableness of things Divine 
that language seems powerless to express but, as Origen saw, the ineffable- 
ness of all qualitative experience. And yet man never stops trying to make it 
do just this. Nor should he. For if he does, the reach of his experience con- 
tracts. Though he rail in despair at the impotence of language to express the 
inexpressible, his very attempts at expressing it, halting though they may be, 
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extend the frontiers of his comprehension. The letter may kill; its absence 
would condemn us to spiritual death. 

Contemplation of tensions such as these, not acceptance or rejection of the 
faith it purports to profess, is what Faust’s speech invites. And if we want 
to supply historical depth, then we should see to it that the perspectives are 
long enough. Of course it expresses Sturm und Drang impatience with mere 
words! How should it not when Hamann took as his point of departure for 
his linguistic revolution against rationalism St. John’s interpretation of the 
Logos: And, of course, it reflects Sturm und Drang emphasis on feeling.*? But 
the tension between feeling and formula is as old as the Gospels. If we are to 
bring out its quality to the full, we must evoke an imaginative awareness of 
the long drama of theological history, of its sectarian and doctrinal diversity. 
For Faust I, even Urfaust, partakes of that quality which is so conspicuously 
the intention of Faust II: the displaying of the dynamics of our cultural 
heritage, of the successive stresses and strains which have become co-existent 
elements of our life and thought. It is a measure of the young Goethe's suc- 
cess in transmuting these intellectual elements into living characters and 
passionate action that these have so often and so long deflected critical 
attention from the vital things they symbolize for us to the personal experience 
of the poet himself. 


NOTES 


! For the complete edition by Kathleen Coburn: vol. I, 1794-1804, Pt. 1, Text, Pt. 2, Notes, New York: 
Pantheon Books; London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957. 

2 Or Catechetical Oration, as it is variously called, Chap. v. Cited J. Rupp, Gregor’s, des Bischofs von 
Nyssa, Leben und Meinungen, Leipzig, 1834, p. 173f. My italics. 

3 Vol. XVIII, pp. 975ff. 

* K. Burdach, who thinks that Moses stood model for Faust throughout, from the summoning of the 
Erdgeist onwards, suggests that he had read Gregory’s Vita Mosis before writing the opening monologue 
of the Second Part (‘Faust und Moses’, Sitzungsberichte d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, 1912, pp. 397, 
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Gotting, ‘Die Bibliothek von Goethes Vater’, Nassauische Annalen, 1953, vol. LXIV, pp. 23-69). 

$ Doctrinally, f.i., his version of apokatastasis, his view that evil is there for the sake of good, his treatise 
on man as the image of God, and on the death of infants at an early age. His reputation as an arbiter and 
pacifier of factions, his emphasis on the love of God, his delight in natural scenery and the poetic intensity 
of his style were always stressed e.g. by Tillemont, Mémoires pour servir a histoire ecclésiastique, Paris, 
1693-1712, vol. IX. 

* Letter to Oeser, February 14th, 1769. 

8 No longer apparently in the nineteenth century, not even by theologians, to judge from some half- 
dozen discussions of Faust’s Credo by Pfarrer or Priester available in the British Museum. 

® Cf. A. Leitzmann, ‘Der junge Goethe und Herders Schriften’, Goethe. Viermonatsschrift der Goethe- 
Gesellschaft, 1942, vol. VII, p. 159. 

10 Werke, ed. Suphan, vol. VII, pp. 321, 356. Cf. vol. XIX, pp. 351, 379. 

11 Th. Friedrich, Goethes Faust erlautert, Leipzig, 1932, p. 179; E. Trunz, hamburger Ausgabe, vol. III, 
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12 Ed. cit., vol. VII, p. 350. 
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43 Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart under Christologie: II, 3, col. 1617: ‘unter gewissem Gesichts- 
punkt betrachtet eine der peinlichsten Erinnerungen der Dogmengeschichte’. 

14 Exhortation to Martyrdom, 46: ‘The Importance of Names’. The arguments, famous in antiquity, 
turned on whether names and things are naturally, or only conventionally, connected. 

18 Against Celsus, 6, 65. The passage was included by Chr. Fr. Réssler in his Bibliothek der Kirchen- 
V ater in Uebersezung und Ausziigen . . . sammt dem Original der Hauptstellen, vol. 1, 1776, p. 250. 

16 Dichtung und Wahrheit, Bk. 14. Theologians set the example in such typologizing, bringing out f.1. 
the essential sameness of fourth-century Photinians and sixteenth-century Socinians, of Quakers and 
Pharisees, of Origen and Calvin. 

17 Cf. J. Pohle, God: His Knowability, Essence and Attributes. Adapted and Edited by A. Preuss, London, 
19$2, pp. 113f, 148f. 

18 The Beatitudes, Sermons 3 and 7. 

1% Cf. G. L. Prestige, God in Patristic Thought, London, 1952, p. $6; Victor White, 0.p., God the Un- 
known, London, 1956, p. 16. 

20 Cf. Pohle, op. cit., p. 149. It was for exaggerating the concept of unity that certain of Eckhart’s 
propositions were condemned. 

21 Answers to Eunomius’ Second Book. Cf. White, op. cit., pp. 19ft. 

22 On Divine Names, I, v1. 

23 Answers to Eunomius’ Second Book. 

24 Mystic Theology, Ill, 1. 

25 Cf. White, op. cit., pp. 19-24. As White says, ‘image breaking is as much part and parcel of man’s 
religion as image-making’. 

26 Bedenken iiber Tauleri Teutsche Theologie, 1597. Reprinted, in large editions of Das Wahre Christen- 
tum (e.g. that of 1762 in the British Museum) in Bk. VI, Th. 3. Translated into almost all European lan- 
guages, it had an immense influence. W. Boeme, f.i., appended it to his London (Latin) edition of Das 
WWahre Christentum (1708) under the title: ‘Arndt’s Judgment on Theologia Polemica’. Goethe (Epheme- 
rides, 1770) made a note of the title and of a fact about Tauler which occurs towards the end. 

27 Prestige, Op. Cit., p. XIV. 

28 Both these are referred to by Goethe in his Brief des Pastors (1773). 

9 Ed. cit., vol. VII, pp. 351, 352. 

8° Chap. v, pp. 87-92. 

31 Cf. White, op. cit., p. 14: ‘the very name “‘theology”’ seems to imply a self-contradiction, since it 
means knowledge or talk about God’. 

$2 Labores Juveniles [12]. Max Morris, Der junge Goethe, vol. I, p. 4. 

33 Cf. Hilda C. Graef, St. Gregory of Nyssa. Ancient Christian Writers, No. 18, 1954, p. 190, n. 95. 

34 On the relation between knowing, seeing, possessing cf. R. Leys, s.j., L’ Image de Dieu, Paris, 1951, 
pp. 30ff. 

35 Arnold, op. cit., p. 92. 

86 For an interesting discussion of eros, and the whole vocabulary of love, in this transferred sense cf. 
Leys, op. cit., pp. 52ff. On the organs and passions attributed to God in the Bible cf. Pohle, op. cit., 
p. 142. 

3” Leys, op. cit., p. 27. 

$8 Konrad Burdach, ‘Das religiése Problem in Goethes Faust’, Euphorion, 33, p. 13. Cf. Erich Schmidt, 
Jubilaums-Ausgabe, vol. XIII, p. 320, and many others. 

39 Witzel’s Catechism still assigns questions to the discipulus as in medieval times. 

*° Realencycl. f. Protest. Theol. under Katecheses, 4. 

41 Tbid. 

*2 By Heinrich Hoftmann, Goethes Religion, Bern, 1940, p. 15. 

43 A. Leitzmann, loc. cit., suggests that Goethe got the actual term ‘Allumfasser’ from Herder’s verse 
translation of St. John’s Gospel (1775, not printed until 1779). 

44 Goethes Faust, Stuttgart, 1901, vol. I, p. 177. Although Erich Schmidt, loc. cit., protested that traces 
of pantheism were few in Faust’s speech, the preconception persists. 

*5 Hoffmann, op. cit., p. 14. 

*6 Catholic Encyclopaedia under God, p. 615 

#7 Weimar. No date. 

48 E.g. Erich Schmidt, loc. cit. 

#9 E.g. F. C. Endres, Faust erldutert, Basel, 1949. 

5° E.g. Burdach’s fascinating ‘Faust und Moses’ (ed. cit.) is marred by the attempt to prove up to the 
hilt what is not susceptible of ‘proof’; Ernst Grumach’s equally illuminating ‘Prolog und Epilog im 
Faustplan von 1797’ (Goethe. Neue Folge des Jahrbuchs der Goethe Gesellschaft, 1952-53, Bd. XIV-XV) by 
its assumption that any source, however ‘proven’, could ever supersede the internal evidence of the text; 
H. Jantz’s Goethe's Faust as A Renaissance Man (Princeton, 1951) by the excessive claims it makes for what 
is undoubtedly true. 
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51 It is obvious that Faust is seducing Gretchen by the self-deceiving power of his own rhetoric. This 
is no reason for concluding, as Kuno Fischer did (Goethe Schriften, vol. ll, p. 261), that it is ‘kein Religions- 
cesprich sondern ein Liebesgesprich’. Intellectual material of various kinds could have been made to 
serve this end. But Goethe’s hero had studied ‘leider auch Theologie’; and because he has turned from it, 
he has not forgotten it. In letting him woo Gretchen with it, Gocthe alludes to yet another tradition, the 
vast literature of religious eroticism, with its two-way traffic between sacred and profane love. At the 
same time, of course, he makes a contribution to the tradition. 

52 But Ge/iilil requires a note to the effect that it did not mean then what we mean by it now, viz 
emotion, but, among other things, a mode of apprehension. 








GOETHE AND THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
BY L. A. WILLOUGHBY 


Gebet mir ferner dazu Sprachen, die alten und neu’n, 
Dass ich der Vilker Gewerb’ und ihre Geschichten vernehme. 
(Venezianische Epigramme) 


Tue study of languages was for Goethe analogous to the study of living 
organisms. It meant not a breaking down into grammatical units, as Adelung 
was doing, but the study of changing forms: 


Anatomieren magst du die Sprache, doch nur ihr Kadaver; 
Geist und Leben entschliipft fliichtig dem groben Skalpell.' 


And as the comparative method was basic to his morphology, so comparison 
was indispensable to an understanding of language: “He who knows no 
foreign language, knows nothing of his own.’* For the learning of a new 
language gives a new slant to the known, which thus acquires ‘einen sonder- 
baren Reiz der Neuheit und frischen Ansehens’.* Goethe received unex- 
pected support for this view from the Russian Uvarow, who explained that 
he had written his book on a Greek poet in German because the Germans had 
done so much work on classical philology that it now seemed the natural 
language for expressing its findings.‘ Similarly ‘der unvergleichliche Jones’ 
had opened up the wisdom of the East with his pioneer work on Persian, 
Sanskrit and Arabic.* Goethe sees in all this an inspiration to young Germans 
to make themselves masters of foreign tongues ‘as of so many different tools 
for living’.* 

Of all modern languages English, so Goethe told Eckermann,* was the 
most worth while. And not only because of the modern craze for Byron! 
French was the language of polite society and indispensable for foreign 
travel.” But for anyone who, like Eckermann, possessed but an indifferent 
knowledge of the classical languages, it was only by means of English and its 
literature that he could hope to build up a cultural ‘capital’ which would 
never fail him. ‘“Zudem ist ja unsere eigene Literatur grésstenteils aus der 
ihrigen [englischen] hergekommen. ’* 

It was Justus Méser who had started the enthusiasm for all things English, 
and particularly for the English language.* Here was what the Germans still 
lacked: a natural “Volkssprache’, a living organic growth which out of a 
number of ‘aspirant provincial dialects had been elected to the throne’. Eng- 
lish was a living language, where German was a dead one. Why, it had not 
even got a “Nationalfluch’, Méser had mocked, anticipating Beaumarchais's 
famous ‘mot’ that “Goddam’ was ‘le fond de la langue anglaise’! Contrast 
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this vitality, says Goethe, taking up the theme in Dichtung und Wahrheit,» 
with the inertia of German, pedantically and artificially relying on foreign 
models and idioms! “Was sollen erst die Englinder und Franzosen von der 
Sprache unserer Philosophen denken, wenn wir Deutschen sie selber nicht 
verstehen?'* Even the language of the pulpit was monotonous and dull. 
As for public debate, it just did not exist. In England, on the other hand, 
there was no lack of extempore eloquence, and this ‘kept English a much 
more living language’ than German.** 

The tradition of modern languages was a lively one in Goethe's family. 
His paternal grandfather had spent four years in France as a journeyman tailor 
and ended by spelling his name with an acute accent, Goethé!#* His own 
father, too, was a versatile linguist and was so enamoured of Italian as to 
write his own ‘Italian Journey in that language.’ Hence the primacy of 
Italian amongst the languages cultivated in the Grosser Hirschgraben, and the 
active interest that Father Goethe took in the family’s Italian lessons. It 
remained his son’s favourite language, too — ‘die geliebte Sprache’ — which 
rejoiced his heart when he heard it spoken all around him after crossing the 
Brenner. The family library was well stocked in all the latest grammars and 
dictionaries: Italian, French, English, Spanish, Greek, Latin, even Hebrew. 
It possessed in addition Gottsched’s Grundlegung einer deutschen Sprachkunst 
(1748).1*5 No wonder young Wolfgang felt that he had an ‘angeborne 
Gabe’ for foreign tongues which enabled him to seize effortlessly on the 
sound and music of a language, its rhythms, accents and pitch, and on 
any other peculiarities it might possess!** 

As the young Goethe turned the pages of his father’s Dictionnaire Impérial 
composé par le sieur Veneroni, augmenté par d'autres habiles maitres . . 
Francfort sur le Mein, 1700, he must have discovered that English had not yet 
been promoted to one of ‘les quatre langues principales de l'Europe, savoir 
l'Italienne, expliquée par la Francoise, l’Allemande, et la Latine’ [sic!]. The 
sovereign ‘Imperial’ place of Italian is explained by the fact that, during the 
seventeenth century, Italian was the court language of the Habsburgs, linked 
as they were by marriage with many Italian princely houses.?7 On the other 
hand the personal union of England and Hanover had naturally brought 
English to the fore in northern Germany, and was rapidly making Gottingen 
the centre of English studies.1* The growing commercial importance of 
England made itself felt from Hamburg to Frankfurt.** And it may well 
have been the business connections of the Goethes with the Yorkshire cloth 
trade which first turned the Herr Rath’s attention to the English language. 
However that may be, when in 1762 a travelling ‘Sprachemeister’ advertised 
his readiness to impart to his pupils enough English in four weeks to enable 
them to carry on by themselves, Herr Goethe took immediate advantage of 
the offer.2° An English Grammar and Dictionary were bought. For practice 
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in the language there were the inmates of Pfeil’s Academy close at hand. 
Among the young foreigners studying the ‘French and the High Dutch 
tongues’ in this establishment was a young boy of approximately the same 
age as the Goethe children, Arthur Lupton of Leeds.*!_ He was a frequent 
visitor and the chief attraction of the “congressus anglicus’ held at regular 
intervals in the Goethe-Haus. It was from him that Wolfgang and Cornelia 
learned the “oddities of English pronunciation’ — was this a passing dig at 
Lupton’s Yorkshire accent? Cornelia fell hopelessly in love with the boy, 
and Wolfgang speaks of him affectionately as ‘a good fellow and an inventi- 
ous and merry rogue .?* 

This sympathy for England and the English must have been strengthened 
by the ingratiating tone of the Grammar the Goethe children used. Its 
author, John King, alias Johann KGnig, was certainly not the Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, author of a commentary on Euripides, with whom he 
has been confused. But he was a cultivated, well-travelled man of the world, 
well equipped to act as a linguistic go-between. His first attempt, an Englischer 
Wegweiser, is not extant. But it was incorporated in his larger work: 


A ROYAL Compleat Grammar English and High German. Das ist Eine kénigliche 
vollkommene Grammatica in Englisch und hochteiitsche Sprach. Mit einem Weg- 
weiser aller Curiositaten so in- und umb- London zu sehen und zu finden sind. 
Durch John King, Englischer Sprachmeister in London. London, 1715.** 


Most appropriately it is dedicated to his Protestant Majesty, George I, who 
had that very year succeeded to the English throne. From the Preface we 
learn that King was ‘ein Teutscher : 


. aber dass ich zimlich jung in Engelland kommen, wie ich jetzo bereits 
mich in die dreissig Jahr hier befinde und wahrender Zeit so wohl in Engelland 
als Schottland und Irland und denen Insuln in West Indien, und sowohl bey 
Hofte als auff dem Lande employiert gewesen . . . 


In addition to a ‘neue und niitzliche Grammatik’ the book contains vocabu- 
laries of various sorts, including ‘eine Sammlung verschiedener Spriichw6rter , 
a series of “Familiar Dialogues’, and a description of the sights of London and 
its neighbourhood. As further reading matter there are ‘Einige Gespriche 
im Reiche der Todten von Lyttleton,?* etc.’, and the book ends with a list of 
Proper Names and a Gazeteer, ‘Englisch onl Deutsch, der wichtigsten Orte 
in der Welt’. 

If I have gone into such detail about this manual it is partly because of its 
continuous popularity during the eighteenth century — it was still being 
reprinted in a tenth edition at Leipzig in 1782 — and partly because I believe 
that its contents so impressed themselves on the boy Goethe that they kept 
cropping up in unexpected places in his writings. King had recommended a 
list of books for further reading: 
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Chamberlayn’s Present State of Great Britain, Sir Richard Temple's Brieff-Buch, 
My Lord Rochester’s Femiliar Letters, Sir William Steele's vortreffliche 
Biicher genannt der Tatler, Spectator, Guardian, etc., wie auch Comedien, 
worauss man den rechten Geist der Englischen Redensarten, und ihre Ver- 
kiirtzungen perfect schen und erlernen mag.?° 


Is that why Wolfgang urges Cornelia from Leipzig to read the Spectator in 
preference to the latest fashionable novel??* And why years later, when 
teaching Frau von Stein English, he uses as a text book the latest comedy from 
Drury Lane, The School for Lovers:?? Was Goethe's professed aversion to 
formal grammar due to King’s discussion of the burning question whether 
language should be learned by rule or by rote? Goethe's “Labores Juveniles’ 
with their employment of conversation and dialogue, the lists of words and 
idioms for committing to memory, the “direct method’ he employed for 
teaching English to his ‘reizende Mailanderin’,?* all this seems reminiscent of 
the methods inculcated by King. Is there not an echo of these, too, when in 
1814 Goethe suggests that German should be introduced to the Poles through 
touring companies who would perform short scenes in dialogue form “wie die 
Gesprache in den Grammatiken '?** 

During the eighteenth century there was evolving in England a ‘received 
standard’ based on the language of London and the universities. King ex- 
pressly warned his readers against attempting to learn English outside the 
capital, for elsewhere “der gute Frembde’ would easily expose himself to 
‘Barbarismis und Rusticismis’.. Goethe was only too aware of the vagaries 
of English pronunciation! If only the natives would speak more distinctly 
and not ‘swallow their syllables as birds swallow stones and sand for their 
digestions’ sake!’** They can’t even agree on the pronunciation of their own 
language, but this doesn’t prevent them arbitrarily anglicizing foreign 
names!*? King had been very careful to warn his pupils about the ‘grésste 
Schwirigkeit’ — still the shibboleth of the foreigner — the pronunciation of 
‘th’: ‘Am Ende eines Wortes lautet es bisweilen wie ein ths, bisweilen wie ein 
dhs, doch muss das s gantz wenig gehért und mit der Zungen, welche vorge- 
worfen wird, gleichsam abgeschnitten werden.’ Such dubious phonetic 
counsel did not prove very helpful, and Goethe apparently never mastered 
this sound, to judge from his confusion of ‘th’ and ‘s’ when he misheard Sir 
Richard Worsley’s name as Worthley.*? Or does King’s faulty description 
suggest his own hesitancy: Was he trying to reproduce for his pupils the 
lisping affectation so common in fashionable circles by deliberately confusing 
the two sounds?** “She had naturally a very agreeable voice and utterance 
which she has changed for the prettiest lisp imaginable’, Goethe could have 
read in the Tatler. Is it too fanciful to suggest that the conjunction of lisping 
and English in that much misquoted line(1141) of Faust: ‘Und lispeln englisch 
wenn sie liigen’, was a deliberate double ambiguity, a play on that ancient 
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quibble of Gregory the Great, ‘non Angli sed Angeli’, reinforced by the 
double meaning of ‘lispeln’ :** 

Goethe could have found further confirmation of the infirm vacillations 
of English pronunciation in Theodor Arnold’s A Compleat Vocabulary, 
English and German, Leipzig, 1757, which his father bought on August 4th, 
1763. for 4 fl. 30 kr.: “Die Englander pflegen in vielen Worten, so wohl dem 
Accent als der Pronunciation nach, selbst gar sehr zu variren.’ Arnold 
strongly recommends the larger Dictionary of Nathaniel Bailey (1752) which 
he had helped to re-edit — Father Goethe took the hint and purchased it — 
but his Compleat Vocabulary was still being used in 1817 by Ludwig Tieck for 
his translation of Shakespeare. Tieck’s interleaved copy with copious 
manuscript notes is in the British Museum. Arnold was also the author of a 
popular Grammatica Anglicana Concentrata, Hanover, 1716. He was, more- 
over, a prolific translator of English works of general interest, many of 
which foreshadow Goethe's own literary and scientific pursuits.*® 

Here was material enough for the Herr Rath’s pedagogic propensities! 
Cornelia was the chief sufferer, being switched from Italian to French and 
English by turns, and made to practise her piano besides! But Wolfgang, 
too, was kept up to the mark. In a postscript to one of Lupton’s letters to 
Leipzig he doubts whether his son’s English is as good as Lupton’s German. 
To which Wolfgang tartly replies: ‘if he should write better than I, that is no 
wunder, if I should have been as long a time in England as he was in Germany 
I would laugh of ten thousand schoolmastres’.** “Truely, my english know- 
ledge is very little, but i'll gather all my forces, to perfection it’, he writes a 
few months later.** And he had been gathering them with a will! His 
‘supervisor in Leipzig, Hofrath Bohme, had, it is true, discouraged the study 
of language and literature and would have had him concentrate on law.** 
But his friends Schlosser and Behrisch — both accomplished linguists — 
spurred him on: ‘I’ve an english correspondence with him [Schlosser]’, he 
tells Cornelia,** and “when Born and I are together, we speak nothing than 
English.’*° Goethe freely admitted that his Leipzig letters, ‘obgleich nicht 
fehlerlos, doch mit Leichtigkeit und Freiheit geschrieben waren’.‘! His 
sovereign disregard of formal grammar —‘So hatte ich das Deutsche, das 
Franzdésische, das Englische nur aus dem Gebrauch, ohne . .. Regel gelernt 

Ich tibersprang die Grammatik’** — had certainly found him out: 
‘gooses for ‘geese’. . . ‘I'm astonished on the history of Miss Aunt, . . . I'll say 
thee the cause thereof, . . . It goes as good as it can.’** “Even at the end of his 
life he was still perpetrating the same quaint Germanisms.‘* He was con- 
scious enough of these linguistic shortcomings to tell an English visitor in 
1828: ‘I understand English 4 ma maniére.’*® On the whole he preferred to 
address his visitors in French, which he spoke correctly, if with an accent. 
His English friends followed suit, and Goethe specifically reports how in 
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the excitement of a crisis Charles Gore addressed him in his ‘usual mixture 
of Englisch-Franzésisch’.** On the other hand in Italy at the Jenkins’ or 
Sir William Hamilton’s the conversation must have been predominantly 
English. 

In his efforts to master the written language, on the other hand, Goethe 
attained very considerable success. He was naturally more attracted by the 
meaning of words than by their grammatical forms. “Wie tief war er 
iiberzeugt’, he writes approvingly of Wieland, ‘dass nicht das Wort, son- 
dern der Sinn belebe.’*? Goethe is at his best when, with poetic intuition, he 
probes into the ‘meaning of meaning’. A few examples must suffice; I have 
discussed others elsewhere.‘* He expatiates on the ambiguity of the word 
‘gracious in the first scene of Hamlet: “What would your gracious figure?’ 


Denn es gibt nicht Worte genug, auszudriicken, was Angenehmes, Anmutiges 
alles die Englander sich unter ‘gracious’ denken. Gniadig und giinstig, 
freundlich und giitig, alles, was mild und wohltatig auf uns wirkt, wird in 
jenem Worte zusammengefasst. ** 


Wilhelm Meister departs from Wieland’s and Eschenburg’s literal transla- 
tion of ‘He’s fat and scant of breath’ to paraphrase: ‘Er ist fett, lasst ihn zu 
Atem kommen.’*° And Goethe certainly missed the point of “questionable’ 
in Hamlet's apostrophe to his father’s ghost: ‘thou com’st in such a question- 
able shape’, where the meaning is not ‘wiirdig’ (did Goethe mean to write 
‘fragwiirdig:), but ‘inviting question’.** He muses on the word ‘mortifica- 
tion’: 
Diesen erregten Verdruss nennen die Englander sehr schicklich mortification. 
Denn es ist cine wahre Ertétung des alten Adams, wenn wir unser besonderes 
Verdienst aufgeben, uns zwar in der ganzen Menschheit selbst hochschatzen, 
unsere Eigentiimlichkeit jedoch als Opfer hinliefern sollen.** 


The humour in Swift or of the rhymes in Don Juan, he told Bancroft, de- 
pended on a ‘peculiarity of your language, where words differently written 
are often pronounced alike’.** With his fellow students in Strassburg he took 
pleasure in Shakespeare’s “Quibbles’ and in Lenz’s brilliant imitations of his 
‘Ausschweifungen und Auswiichse’.** He found his “wundersame Tropen’ 
entirely appropriate to an age ‘in which all the arts were dominated by alle- 
gory , though they would certainly be out of place in the eighteenth century.** 
Did this debar Goethe from rendering Shakespeare for his contemporaries? 
Apparently not. For according to Professor Boyd his version of Romeo and 
Juliet (1812) is felicitous, even if the liberties it took with the plot did bring 
down upon him the denunciations of the Romantics.** He was less successful 
in his renderings from Byron’s Manfred and freely admitted that the ‘audacious 
impudence’ of Don Juan required a ‘laconic style’ and a range of humorous 
diction which were as yet lacking in German.*? He offers his own translation 
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less as a ‘model’ than as a ‘stimulus’ to others to do better. And yet he showed 
greater skill in reproducing the metaphorical style of Fiissli than J. J. Eschen- 
burg, the practised translator of Shakespeare.** If Dr. Mennie cannot report 
so favourably on other translations from English prose he admits that Goethe 
does not often seriously distort the meaning.** 

Goethe had decided views on the principles of translation,** and to examine 
them in the light of his own renderings from English would require a chapter 
to itself. My concern here is only with his attitude to, and ‘feel’ for, the 
English language as an expression of English habits of thought. It seemed to 
him appropriate, for instance, that in the circle of ‘die schéne Seele’ they 
should think of fellow believers as ‘the beloved ones’, the English words 
standing out conspicuously in their German setting. We are informed besides 
that one of their bishops spoke ‘vollkommen englisch’, and our attention is 
immediately drawn to the many contacts of the Herrnhuter with England 
and its American colonies.*t When in Der Sammler und die Seinigen the lady 
visitor to the studio takes exception to one of the nudes, she turns to her 
‘stummer Begleiter’ and breaks out into English, the fitting language of 
prudery!*? (Was it for a similar reason that Hofmannsthal slipped over into 
English when remarking on the ‘moral sexlessness’ of the Princess in Tasso?2**) 
The ultimate derivation of Wilhelm Meister from middle-class antecedents 
is brought out linguistically by the Count’s insistence an addressing him as 
‘Mister’ ,** a form of address still current in the eighteenth century (as among 
the vulgar today) for a person not entitled to the more respectful ‘Sir’. A 
weakened form of master, it also contains the meaning of ‘master workman’ 
implicit in the German ‘Meister’. Goethe well knew the ironical effect which 
can be produced by the use of a foreign word, or better still the coining, of a 
new one: 


Und wer franzet oder britet, 
Italiinert oder teutschet.*® 


In the lines ‘Jeder Bruder trinke, trinke!/Toastet frisch ein Tinke, Tinke!’ in 
the Mummenschatz of Faust IT, the solemn ‘toast’ is there to impart mock 
seriousness to the levity of the situation. A whole chapter of the Wahlver- 
wandtschaften evokes an English atmosphere: the situation is dominated by 
the English Lord, ‘King Coal’ is discovered through Ottilie’s magnetic 
powers, even Nanny, the nurse, bears an English name, and the scene ends 
with the pensive figure of Ottilie wandering alone with the baby in her arms 
reading from a book as she goes, ‘eine gar anmutige Penserosa’, the very 
embodiment of Milton’s melancholy muse.** 

From the beginning Goethe made use of English words for special effect. 
On the first Schweizerreise of 1775 the awe-inspiring sight of snow against 
the dark background of pine-covered gorges must have filled him, as it had 
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filled Addison before him, with ‘agreeable Horror’, for it was the English 
word ‘awfull’ that came into his mind to describe it.*? In Pater Brey (1774) 
‘Ich ftircht’, es wird ein Hurry geben, the word ‘hurry’, synonymous in the 
older language with ‘hurly’, i.e. “commotion, excitement’, emphasizes the 
popular style of this ‘Fastnachtspiel’.** Nearly forty years later he coined a 
new compound ‘bewhelmen’ from an Elizabethan ‘whelm’, to denote the 
‘arch’ expression of Suleika whose one eyelid overshadows the eye as with a 
curving ‘lid’: 
Leichtgedriickt der Augenlider 


Eines, die den Stern bewhelmen, 
Deutet auf den Schelm der Schelmen. .. * 


The sophisticated effect of this later poetry — as sophisticated as any Heine 
ever wrote (Professor Fairley has drawn attention to the likeness in a recent 
number of this Journal )’° — derives largely from the unexpected occurrence 
of such foreign coinage. And as Goethe got older his use of foreign words 
increased, as though his dream of “Weltliteratur’ were finding expression in 
an international vocabulary.”! In the more familiar style of his later letters 
everyday English words abound, picked up no doubt from the vernacular 
speech of those many English youths who filled his daughter-in-law’s draw- 
ing-room. Ottilie, with the generous help of her many English admirers, 
made a great collection of English books,’? as her husband’s grandfather had 
done before her. “Der Frauenzimmer eigentlichstes Geschiaft ist die englische 
Sprache, begiinstigt durch angesehene unterrichtene Personen dieser Nation’, 
Goethe wrote to a friend at this time.”* And it must have revived many 
ancient memories when in 1824 he bought at a sale a copy “des trefflichen 
Johnsons’ Dictionary of the English Language (1785). Only to have it purloined 
by Ottilie and carried off to her own quarters so that he was obliged to apply 
to her for lexicographica! information! “Gullibility, ich merke wohl, es geht 
auf Schelmerey hinaus, aber ich wiinsche aus deinen lexikalischen Schitzen 
einige Beyspiele, wie es gebraucht ward, wahrscheinlich oder gewiss hat 
Johnson dergleichen.’** Was it in ironical resignation that he wrote the 
following quatrain: 


An Ottilie von Goethe 
in ein englisches Worterbuch. 


Dicke Biicher, vieles Wissen, 

Ach, was werd’ ich lernen miissen! 
Will’s nicht in den Kopf mir gehen, 
Mag es nur im Buche stehen.’® 
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1 Xenien, 114. 

2 Jubildaums-Ausgabe, XX XVIII, 254. 

3 J.A., XXXIX, 88. 

‘7.A., XXXVIL, gof. 

5 J.A., XXXVIIL, 211. 

® October 19th, 1823, and December 3rd, 1824. 

? January roth, 182s. 

® December 3rd, 1824. 

® Cf. N. Horton Smith, ‘Justus Moser and the British’, G.L. & L., October 1951. 
10 J.A., XXIII, $3. 

11 To Eckermann, March 28th, 1827. 

12 To G. Ticknor, October 25th, 1816. A conviction derived from browsing in his father’s library? 


‘The English genius for close Speaking and Writing and always to the point.’ This book seems to be an 
offspring of the chief source of information about England on the Continent, Edward Chamberlayn’s 
Angliae Notitia, or the Present State of England, together with Divers Reflections upon the Ancient State thereof. 
In the Savoy, 1669, which reached 38 editions by 1755, was translated into French, German, Spanish and 
Latin, and was intended to ‘extinguish the Thirst which foreigners have to know the Present State of 
this Considerable Monarchy’. It was continued by John Chamberlayn under the title Magnae Britanniae 
Notitia, or the Present State of Great Britain . . . etc. (1704) to include Scotland and Ireland. The Goethe 
library also possessed Merkwiirdige Nachrichten von Schottland (1760) and Status Regni Scotiae et Hiberniae, 
Lugd. Bat., 1627. 

13 Cf. F. H. Reinsch, ‘Goethe’s Interpretation of Language Mastery’, G.Q., XI, May 1938. 

14 Tbid., ‘]. C. Goethe’s Italian Diary’, Mod. Lang. Forum, September-December 1949. 

18 Cf. F. Gétting, ‘Die Bibliothek von Goethes Vater’, Nassauische Annalen, LXIV, Wiesbaden, 1953. 

16 J.A., XXII, 104. 

17 By 1808 the geographical distribution had become clearer: ‘So sehen wir im 6stlichen Deutschland 
das Italienische, im westlichen das Franzésische, im nordlichen das Englische . . . vorwalten’, ].A., XXX, 
241. Italian was just as much part of a gentleman’s education in eighteenth-century England too. Cf. 
J. H. Whitfield, ‘Approach to Ariosto’, Scrutiny, vol. 1V, 1935. 

18 This was one of the reasons why young Goethe would have preferred Gottingen to Leipzig. As op- 
posed to the ‘baroque’ court languages, French and Italian, English was essentially democratic, the lan- 
guage of the rising middle classes whose literature was over-running Europe. They were beginning to 
travel, too, and Lady Mary Montagu complains (Letter of November 25th, 1716) that in Hanover they 
crowded the town so much, ‘that it is very good luck to be able to get one sorry room in a miserable 
tavern’. 

19 Cf. H. Voelcker, Die Stadt Goethes: Frankfurt a. Main im XVIII. Jh., Frankfurt a.M., 1932. p. 105: 
‘Mehr und mehr wurde Frankfurt der wichtigste Umschlagplatz fiir wollene und baumwollene englische 
Manufakturwaren.’ 

20 J.A., XXII, 143. He seems to have begun English at the same time as his children. We hear of his 
affection for an English proverb which he wrote in Th. Langer’s Stammbuch on September 16th, 1768 
(see Beutler’s Artemis Ausgabe, XVIII, note to p. 73): ‘Dr Quiet, Dr Diet and Dr Merryman are the best 
physicians.” Cf. M. P. Tilley, A Dictionary of the Proverbs in England in the 16th and 17th Centuries, Ann 
Arbor, 1950, under D427. 

21 Cf. J. R. Wilkie, ‘Goethe’s English Friend Lupton’, G.L. & L., October 1955. Lupton was of good 
middle-class stock; his elder brother was a Cambridge graduate and later Rector of Headingley. He was 
well able, as Goethe puts it (J.A., XXIII, 19): ‘von seiner Sprache gute Rechenschaft zu geben’. Goethe 
was partial to Yorkshiremen and, in later years, thought highly of Charles Batty, Karl August’s right-hand 
man. 

22 Letter of May 11th, 1766. 

#8 Cf. C. T. Carr, ‘Early German Grammars in England’, J.E.G.P., XXXVI, 1937. 

24 Dialogues of the Dead, 1760 by George, 1st Baron Lyttleton (1709-73), the ‘good Lord Lyttleton’! 
Not to be confused with the second Baron, ‘the wicked Lord’. Goethe’s father possessed of the former 
Der Briefwechsel. Keine Erfindung. Aus dem Englischen, Leipzig, 1776. Has King confused Sir Richard 
with Sir William Temple? And is the Brieff-Buch a reference to the famous Letters written . . . both at home 
and abroad ... from 1665 to 1672 by Sir Wm. Temple Bart. and other Ministers of State, in 3 vols. pub- 
lished by Jonathan Swift, London, 1700-03? 

25 Of these the Goethes’ library contained some version of The Present State of Great Britain (see Note 
12 above) and all three of ‘Steele’s vortreffliche Biicher’. 

26 Letter of December 7th, 1765. 

2? To Frau von Stein: September 1oth, 1779. 
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28 J.A., XXVII, 140f. 

20 ].A., XXXVI, 34. 

3° To Riemer, 1220 (1803-14). 

$1 7.A., V, 315. 

$2 J.A., XXVII, 97. 

33 Cf. the description by W. Holder, F.R.s., in his Elements of Speech, London, 1669: “They who have 
great and long Tongs, cannot so well make that Pervious Appulse of the Tongue to the Goums, which 
S requires, but are apt to touch their Teeth, and pronounce th instead of S, whichis called Lisping’ (quoted 
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